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SKATING-MATCH. 


the inhabitants of Holland as a slow 

sombre nation, with little taste for 

amusement, and that of a sort as dull 
and leaden as their skies. 

Slaves to excessive neatness the women 
may be, and the men rendered heavy by 
over-indulgence in tobacco and schnapps; 
but one has only to visit this quaintest of 
countries during the winter, as I did a few 
years since, to discover that, at least while 
snow and ice hold their reign, no carnival- 
loving Southern land could be gayer. 

In these days, even in Holland, one may 
go everywhere by railways, which, though 
they make slow progress compared with 


T* outside world is given to regarding 





those of America, render traveling easy and 
agreeable. And during the sleighing and 
skating season, no matter whether in towns, 
villages, or the most secluded 
neighborhoods, the wanderer 
meets a scene of fairly inces- 
sant fun and jollity. 
» If you remember your his- 
tory-lessons—which of course 
you do not, unless unkind fate 
has ordained you a teacher or 
a scribbler of 
general miscel- 
lany—you know 
that, ever since 
the middle of the 
fifteenth cent- 
ury, each suc- 
cessive gener- 
ation of Dutch- 
men has been 
kept busy drain- 
ing the countless 
lakes which stua 
the land, and converting them into rich 
pasture-fields. Mynheer’s most wonderful 
achievement in that line was the drainage 
of the vast lake of Haarlem, by which fifty 
thousand acres were rendered available for 
tillage. 

Having displayed my knowledge—derived 
from the guide-book—let me add from per- 
sonal observation that there are still scores 
of those pretty meers left untouched; and 
for weeks and weeks, during a favorable 
winter, each of these sheets becomes a great 
skating-rink. 

The illustration on the opposite page gives 
a capital representation of a festivity on one 
of the frozen lakes, the like of which I wit~ 
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nessed over and over, in my wanderings 
during the two memorable months I spent 
in that dyke-defended region, than which 
no more wonderful monument of human 
perseverance and skill can be found in the 
length and breadth of our planet. 

A favorite amusement is the skating in 
a line, holding to each other’s dress or coat, 
after the manner of a party descending a 
Swiss glacier. The quaintness of the cos- 
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cups of the beverage “ which cheers but not 
inebriates.” Tea, schnapps, beer, delicious 
pastry, and marvelous cakes are drunk and 
eaten in abundance. Besides the refresh- 
ment-tents, there are always numerous booths 
for the sale of all manner of fancy and 
household articles, which give the place the 
appearance of a fair. 

On a moonlight night, the fun waxes so 
fast and furious as to defy description, 
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CANADIAN WINTER COSTUMES. 


tumes, the prevailing appearance of robust 
health among all ages and classes, and the 
extreme prettiness of the youthful maidens 
render the scene as delightful as it is novel 
to the foreign traveler. The young gentle- 
folk, as well as the peasants, mingle freely 
in the sport, while the elderly dames sit 
about in gayly-decorated sledges, each lady 
attended by a cavalier or a servant, and 
indulge in decorous gossip and unnumbered 


There is only one country I have visited 
which can offer an exhibition of the sort, 
and that is Canada. The ice-carnival of 


Montreal has become so celebrated that 
everybody has either shared in its diver- 
sions or read so much about them that 
any attempt at an account thereof would 
be—well, a “twice-told tale” or a “chestnut,” 
according to whether you prefer a poetical 
quotation or a bit of modern slang. 
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THE BABIES OF THE SHOW. 


To me, next to a horse-race, a skating- 
match is the most exciting sight imaginable. 
T shall never forget the trial of skill between 
two young fellows which the sketch given 
me by an artist friend helps to keep vivid 
in my memory. They were splendid speci- 
mens of physical development, and looked 
handsome enough, in their short coats, 
breeches, high boots, and fur caps, to have 
served a sculptor as models for a couple of 
youthful Scandinavian gods. 

They seemed the very incarnation of 
strength and agility, as they skimmed along ; 
now one in advance, now the other getting 
a little the advantage—every muscle strained, 


every nerve quivering. No two wild horses 


out on the steppes of Tartary could have 
more thoroughly enjoyed a mad race than 
they evidently did theirs. 

I open my book of drawings and photo- 
graphs and select sketches at ran- 
dom, each picture calling up mem- 
ories of some gay scene and some 
knot of agreeable acquaintances. 

» Nothing could be more: appropri- 
ate and effective than the costumes 
so generally worn by men, women, 
and children while participating in 
the ice-frolics. The group presented 
here was in many respects a typical 
one, though perhaps rather more 
than ordinarily striking. The man— 
a colonel in a crack regiment— 
looked born to wear a tunic, clocked 
stockings, and a cap with a long red 
tassel, and he sped about on his 
snow-shoes with an ease and light- 
ness which roused the admiration 
even of the initiated, and filled 
ignorant strangers like myself with 
unbounded wonder. His wife was a 
noticeably graceful creature, and she 
never looked better than in her short - 
skirts and rich fur-lined cloak. Their 
trio of pretty children, in the most 


effective of costumes, completed a picture as 
attractive as the imagination of a great 
painter could have devised. 

A snow-shoe race between children is a 
‘spectacle worth a long journey to witness. 
‘I have forgotten whether the rival little 
‘racers in my sketch were boys or girls, 
‘and there is nothing distinctive about their 
; dress by which to tell. The babies in the 
; sledge were the sweetest, merriest pair of 
‘tots I ever met, and they belonged to a 
lady so charming that she deserved to 
possess two such treasures. - 

Next, I come on a picture of a snow-shoe 
walking-match, which brings up one of the 
very brightest of my Canadian souvenirs, 
By the way, I suppose most persons nowadays 
know how these snow-shoes are manufact- 
ured ; still, there must be those who do not, 
and would be glad of some brief information, 
and, anyway, I want to air my own on the 
subject—I mean, my borrowed knowledge, 
for I am going to quote a description that 
is much clearer than any I could give: 

“A snow-shoe is made of an ash bow, 
anywhere from fiftysix to sixtyeight inches 
in length and an inch wide. It is bent into 
an oval and braced by two wooden slats, and 
then woven over with a net-work of strips 
of rawhide that are about three-eighths of 
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CHILDREN’S SNOW-SHOE RACE. 
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an inch thick. On this are two straps sug-}I thought this a tolerable strain on my 
gestive of the old-fashioned heel-and-toe } power of belief; but, before I had exhausted 
skate-straps, but different in that they serve} my wondering exclamations, he began to 


to secure the toe alone to the shoe.” 

The skill attained by the wearers of this 
remarkable species of foot-gear is fairly 
incredible to a person unfamiliar with their 
use. Not only will an adept tramp for 
leagues on his snow-shoes, go shooting, 
run races, but he can dance, apparently 
with no more effort than if he were clad 








make light of the performance, as something 
scarcely worth mentioning—which indeed 
it was not, compared with the anecdote he 
next recalled for my benefit: a brother of 
his had once walked forty miles in ten 
hours, and danced all night at a ball after 
reaching his journey’s end. 

But, though the exercise looks so easy, 





WALKING-MATCH WITH SNOW-SHOES., 


in pumps and waltzing over a waxed floor. } as one watches big and little skimming 
Indeed, after watching the exploits of an } away with the speed and grace of a herd 
expert, one is ready to believe the most} of antelopes, I can certify that nothing will 


astounding stories related of feats performed, 
though some of the tales vouched for by 
persons of undoubted veracity sound really 
worthy of Baron Munchausen himself. 


on a certain occasion, being obliged to sum- 
mon a physician for some member of his 
family, he accomplished the trip—somewhat 
over nine miles—in less than an hour. 





so effectually crush the conceit out of woman 
or man as attempting to acquire the art of 
snow-shoe locomotion. However, I do not 


} care to dwell on my personal efforts in that 
One of these chroniclers assured me that, 


line, and will only counsel the novice to 
make his first essay unaided and safely out 
of sight even of a stray rabbit. 

But, if snow-shoe races must remain 
unattainable to the stranger, the ice-carnivals 
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afford numerous amusements in which the; The closing bit of counsel would seem 
uninitiated may share. Chief among these superfluous to any young lady who happens 
is tobogganing. One’s initial experience on ; to possess that doubtful blessing—a brother. 
a toboggan-slide can never be forgotten. {It runs in this wise: “Never take your 
The sensation of being carried a quarter ssi ; sister for an evening’s tobogganing; take 
a mile in less than nine seconds is not easy | some other fellow’s sister.” 
to describe, and it requires nerve and courage; Even conservative London, last season, 
to undertake. My own opinion was that} indulged in what it somewhat grandilo- 
nothing short of a ride on a streak of} quently termed “an international ice-carni- 
lightning could compare with it. val.” It took place at Albert Hall, in aid 
The passion for ice-carnivals has grown} of one of the West End hospitals, and 
rapidly in our era. During the last few years, } proved a very pretty féte, though of course 
the festivals in St. Paul have fairly rivaled} the snow was conspicuous by its absence. 
those of Montreal. I am told that there are at } The stalls for the sale of refreshments and 
least fifty tobogganing clubs in the city, with } fancy articles were in the shape of cabins, 
a membership exceeding seven thousand, and} on the roofs of which hung thick masses 
that in every town and village there are from } of artificial snow, and many of the ladies 
one to four similar organizations. in charge were attired in Polish and Russian 
A friend sent me a printed list of rules} costumes. The great building was gayly 
for the guidance and protection of tobog- } decorated with the flags of all nations, and 
ganers, which was worthy of the lamented } the walls covered with effective winter scenes. 
Artemus Ward. Among them were the; The conservatory was set apart for skating, 
following directions: snow-shoe matches, and similar sports. It 1s 
“Tf your wife accompanies you, she can } true, the snow was composed of saw-dust; 
be of great service in drawing the toboggan ; but nevertheless the racing and sleighing 
back up the slide. Always leave the slide} were carried on with pronounced success, 
where you found it, as it belongs to the; The snow-shoe race over hurdles was 
carnival association. Always stand at the {described as especially diverting, and, to 
top of the slide; by doing so, you will avoid | paren from the illustration, it must have 
confusion and broken limbs. Never dispute been as odd and laughter-provoking a 
the right of way with an approaching tobog- } spectacle as any real ice-carnival ever 
‘gan, if you are standing on the slide.” managed to produce. 
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LIFE’S WEB. 


BY MRS. A. A. SIMMONS 


I stoop by the sad-eyed weaver old, 

While a pitiful story of life he told ; 
Watching the shuttle go and come, 

And the mottled web as it grew in the loom. 


Constant and silent, as hours go by, 

Life’s loom is at work, and its shuttles fly ; 

We are spinners all, both day and night, 

And the thread we are spinning is dull or bright. 





"Twas a checkered life of joys and tears, Like a journal of life, the fabric will read ; 

Of toil and want in declining years, ; And happy the excellent spinner indeed, 

Of blighted hopes, of ‘crosses and care, When his piece is unrolled, if he find therein 

With touches of sunlight here and there. He has furnished the weaver more good than sin. 
: : For we’re told the kind old weaver grieves 

2 foe I — pte Wey, O’er the careless spinning of thread he weaves 

e sporting colors, elves at play ; In the fateful web of desti 
And feared the markings of lively hue war we cag ring 


That will last through the f ity. 
Would not be as plenty, the whole piece through. x sept nepal 


The web is not finished nor cut from the loom 


My carpet, I said, is a symbol of life, Till the spinning-wheel stops at the gates of the 


With its fitful markings of joy and strife. tomb; 


And well for the life that has evenly run, 
And the pretty bright colors hold out till done. 


A thread of sorrow, a thread of bliss, 
Make up “life’s web” of hit and miss. 
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A DIVERTING ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY DOROTHY 


RIDGEWOOD. 


mer is drawing to its close 
in stifling heat. All the 
season through, it has not been 
so sultry as are these few last 
days of the waning August. 
The hot air is heavy with the 
exhalations of a thousand drooping 
Siiiieimas : and the ancient sun-dial, standing 
in the midst of a little forgotten wilderness 
of royal tiger-lilies, hidden from prying eyes 
by rows and rows of tall trimly-clipped yew 
hedges, marks the sunlit flight of time in 
sleepy golden silence. 

It is a tiny three-cornered space of velvety 
turf and gaudy flowers, where the old ivy- 
twined sun-dial suavely fronts Apollo; 
“a box where sweets compacted lie,” where 
winds woo one softly and happy fancies 
brood, and where a languid noontide hush 
steeps all one’s drowsy senses. It is a 
delicious little dream of a spot, tucked in 
the heart of a quaint old garden, reached 
by an ivied gate; the birthplace of innumer- 
able jewel-winged butterflies, haunted by 
honey-hunting bees, and dearly beloved of 
its latest invader—Faustine McAllister. 

The young lady is there now, lying at 
ease, staring up at Old Sol through a screen 
of stately hollyhocks, with blinking dreamful 
eyes. She is just on the charmed verge of 
slumber-land—a second.more, and she will 
have slipped into the softly encompassing 
arms of sleep; but she is roused by the 
sound of voices. They are distant—they 
are vague; but they approach nearer. The 
speakers themselves are concealed by the 
intervening hedge-rows; but a whiff of 
cigar-smoke proclaims their gender, though 
the voices are quite unknown to the girl. 
She does not stir. She idly hopes, whoever 
the intruders on her solitude may be, they 
will have the decency to move along and 
not disturb her blissful siesta. It does not 
occur to her to reveal her presence, nor does 
she consciously listen to their conversation ; 
their words come to her clearly, distinctly, 
through the intense stillness of the noontide 






HE long green-kirtled sum- { 














quiet, piercing even to her half-somnolent 
brain. 

“She is as pretty as a picture, Dennie 
Forrester told me, but an out-and-out little 
rowdy,” says a strange man’s voice, calmly. 
“He met her somewhere early in the season. 
Her name is Faustine—Faustine McAllister. 
I confess, I’m immoderately curious to see 
her—indeed, to see her is my chief reason 
for accepting Lady Banker’s invitation: Low- 
mead is generally an awfully slow place to 
visit.” 

The girl, lazily supine among the spicy 
clove-pinks and mignonette, starts, colors, 
and pillows her warm cheek on her arm. 
Then, as it is forced upon her that she, 
and none other, is the subject of these unflat- 
tering remarks, an expression of mingled 
astonishment and amusement creeps into 
her sleepy brown eyes. She listens with 
languid interest for what may come next. 

“But why rowdy ?” queries a second voice, 
mildly curious, slow, drawling, and musical. 

“Oh,.she goes such a pace, you know,” 
vaguely, albeit comprehensively, for the 
other seems to understand his friend’s 
meaning perfectly, and acquiesces with an 
indolent “Ah, yes.” 

“She rides and shoots and swims tremen- 
dously, and cares for little else. Fairly lives 
in the saddle, Dennie said, and doesn’t 
possess a decent gown to her back, unless 
it is riding-habits. Smokes like a drum- 
major, too.” At this awful statement, the 
unseen listener struggles to a sitting posture 
and looks the personification of indignant 
horror. “She plays cards for high stakes,” 
continues the calm voice, “and handles a 
cue like a professional—regularly cleaned 
Dennie out at billiards, don’t you know, 
and he thinks himself rather smart at that 
game, ycu remember.” 

The invisible auditor curls her crimson 
lips and murmurs, sotto voce: “A nice player, 
he!” She is half reclining now, supported 
on her eibows, with her white babyish chin 
comfortably cupped in her little pink palms. 
Her ears burn, but— 
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“Tn short, Bertie, she is the sort of girl 
who is infinitely diverting as an acquaint- 
ance, but utterly impossible as one’s wife— 
you understand ?” 

Apparently, Bertie does. He laughs face- 
tiously. “Exactly, my dear fellow,” he 
drawls; “and you see that you don’t fall 
fathoms deep in love with her, in your 
usual impulsive heart-breaking style—eh, 
Richie ?” 

“ Better take heed to yourself, lest you fall,” 
retorts the man called Richie, familiarly. 

“Oh, you forget—I’m spoken for, and 
consequently safe. That is one comfort in 
being engaged,” with a satirical laugh, in 
which the other joins. Then they pass out of 
hearing, leaving the girl decumbent beneath 
the yellow hollyhocks, in a violently denun- 
ciatory mood. 

Faustine is very wide awake indeed, now. 
Her slumberous brown eyes flash tiny flecks 
of golden light, and her small white teeth 
are clenched behind her red scornful lips. 
There is a vivid disk of rose-color flaming 
in either oval cheek. She is very angry. 
She would like to annihilate somebody— 
presumably Dennie Forrester. 

“The wretch, the perfidious stupid little 
beast!’ she ejaculates, irefully, under her 
breath, yet, with characteristic indolence, 
resuming her former lazy position. “And 
to think he literally crawled around this 
very garden, on his knees, weeping—Pheebus 
Apollo, you were witness of his tears !— 
and swearing that he loved me better than 
his life. Oh,” breathing deeply, “the pre- 
posterously revengeful little fiend—to tell 
such abominable tales of me! I—I just 
wish I could see him for about two minutes, 
Yes, two minutes would satisfy me!” an 
ominous frown puckering her pretty arched 
brows. It, however, soon smooths itself 
away, as a baby-smile shows inrthe corners 
of her lovely mouth. ‘“ What a fool he did 
look!” referring, of course, to the lately 
quoted inforr.ant—Dennie Forrester. “ How 
could I help» laughing? An owl would have 
laughed to have seen him—he was so funny ! 
I suppose it was my luckless mirth that 
rendered him so vindictively furious. Oh, 
dear! really, I ought not to have given way 
to such unseemly merriment; but he was 
so absurd!” struggling even now with an 
irresistible inclination to audible hilarity 
at some ridiculous scene born of memory. 





Presently she grows more thoughtful— 
even pensive. 

“A diverting acquaintance, am I?” she 
softly cogitates. “Well, well, it’s a comfort 
to be desirable, even as an acquaintance. 
I know some people ”—viciously, for Dennie 
Forrester is evidently in her mind—“ who 
are not to be so much as tolerated in that 
capacity—the hateful creatures! And I’m 
utterly impossible as a wife, eh? Yes, for 
you, Dennie, my dear—faith, and you’re 
right!” laughing softly. 

Then Miss McAllister, vowing vengeance— 
not on the miserable Dennie alone, but also 
on the new arrivals, her fellow-guests— 
tranquilly renews her study of the sun, 
until, in a remarkably short space of time, 
when one considers the personal nature of 
her late mental disquietude, she sleeps as 
placidly as an infant, lulled by the dron- 
ing bees among the butterflies and the 
flowers. 

It is eight o’clock, and all the guests at 
Lowmead Abbey are assembled in the long 
drawing-room. And yet not quite all, either; 
for Lady Banker, the amiable and rather 
untidy hostess, idly swinging her big fan 
and keeping her eyes expectantly on the 
door, makes no signal to the impatient 
butler, who, hovering in the hall, is obvi- 
ously anxious to announce dinner. 

“T’m waiting for Miss McAllister,” says 
her ladyship to Captain Bertie Bayne, with 
whom she is carrying on a desultory chat. 
“She is seldom so late.” 

The captain raises his blond eyebrows 
and bows. 

“T am not acquainted with the young 
lady,” he says, in his soft drawl. A pecul- 
iarly soft voice has the captain, for so very 
largeaman. He is quite a blond Hercules 
and remarkably handsome. 

“No? Well, you soon will be. You are 
to take her down to dinner,” with the benign 
air of one conferring a tremendous favor. 

“T shall be delighted,” murmurs the cap- 
tain, as in duty bound. 

At ten minutes past eight, an extraordi- 
narily beautiful girl, with a lithe and lissome 
figure, appears in the curtained doorway. 

“Ah, here she comes,” cries Lady Banker. 
“Faustine, my dear, you are shockingly 
tardy; everyone is starving. Come here, 
please.” 

The girl obeys, walking across the room 
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with an unhurried undulating languor, and 
brings up at her ladyship’s elbow. In the 
brief time it takes her to reach them, Cap- 
tain Bayne decides she is the best-dressed 
girl in the room, 

“This is Captain Bayne. Bertie—Miss 
McAllister,” says Lady Banker, smiling. 
“Faustine, the captain is your escort 
to-night,” and then her ladyship, who is 
fair, fat, and undoubtedly forty, having 
rattled off this succinct introduction, waddles 
away. 

Thus deserted, the captain murmurs some 
conventional greeting over the five listless 
outstretched fingers of Miss McAllister, and 
looks curiously down upon the girl whom 
he has heard so villainously described—looks, 
and, meeting two uplifted) magnetic golden- 
brown eyes, half laughing, half sombre, is 
straightway undone! 

It is all over in the twentieth part of 
a second. He stands as if transfixed, and 
stares at her; and, as he stares—swiftly, 
absolutely, without let or hindrance—she 
walks demurely into his heart. 

She wears a gown like June with all its roses, 
and in her left hand she holds a huge fan of 
downy white feathers. Her head, with its 
mass of short bronze-brown curls, is tilted a 
trifle to one side, as she regards him steadily 
from beneath her long lashes. The sugges- 
tion of a smile curves her lips. She is slightly 
withdrawn from him, and there is something 
in her attitude, half defiant, half indifferent, 
that he fails to comprehend, though he notices 
how it brings out the exquisite contour of her 
waist and shoulders and full fair throat. 

“You are to take me to dinner, Lady 
Banker said; shall we go?” she asks, with 
indolent politeness, carelessly withdrawing 
her fingers from his unconsciously detaining 
clasp. “Everybody is gone, nearly.” 

Captain Bayne casts a quick glance around. 
The room is, indeed, emptied of its fan-flut- 
tering, idly-chatting crush. He starts—great 
heavens, he has been lost to everything, 
staring at her! He flushes an unusual red, 
bows, offers her his arm; they follow the 
others to the dining-room in silence—a con- 
fused silence on the man’s part, absolute 
tranquillity on the maiden’s. 








Again he meets her magnetic eyes—they 
are smiling innocently like a child’s—and 
an electrical thrill sweeps through his veins. 

Once the soup is served, they fall to 
talking naturally and pleasantly. 

Miss McAllister’s voice is slow, low, lazy, 
sweet; her words well chosen, graphic, pict- 
uresque; her intonations like an andante in 
music, dreamily prolonged. 

At the end of the evening, the Honorable 
Richard Besant, intrepidly calm and extremely 
comely, encounters his friend, Captain Bertie 
Bayne, in the smoking-room. They drift 
into adjacent easy-chairs and proceed to 
smoke their night-cap cigars together. 

The memory of a pair of magnetic brown 
eyes, and of a slow, dragging, sweet voice, 
haunts them both. 

It is Captain Bayne who presently alludes 
to their late surprise and discomfiture. 

“By Jove, Richie—how about that pretty 
Miss McAllister?” he queries, slightly mali- 
cious. “I think you called her a rowdy 
little thing.” 

Besant having completely monopolized the 
young lady ever since dinner, to the utter 
exclusion of the captain, naturally the latter 
is jeeringly virulent. 

But the Honorable Richard is artlessly 
impermeable to his companion’s irony. 

“Td like to punch that fool Dennie For- 
rester’s head,” he murmurs, calmly. “The 
girl is a beauty. Her eyes are wonderful. 
Never was so nearly in love with anyone 
before in my life. She was gowned divinely, 
too—did you notice?” 

“Rather; I’m not a fool, if Dennie For- 
rester is,” retorts the captain. 

“Her manners are charming,” continues 
Richie, meditatively. “A rowdy! Why, the 
girl has a fine-lady air, if .nything. She 
told me she hated slang, and tip-tilted her 
sweet nose when I mentioned some society- 
girls whom she relegated to the ultima thule 
of ‘fast.’ Deuce take it! I can’t conceive 
how Dennie blundered so outrageously. He 
didn’t hit her off at all, and he is generally 
vastly discerning.” 

Two days later, this mystery is apparently 
explained; Miss McAllister carelessly yet 


{unmistakably asserting, when questioned 


Captain Bayne is inwardly setting Dennie | dexterously by the nonplused Richie, that 
Forrester down as an animal with very long ; she does not know a person ycleped Dennié 
ears, if he calls this girl ill-dressed and } Forrester. 


rowdy. The very thought is sacrilege. 


; 


In the course of time, it also transpires 
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that Miss McAllister rides extremely well, 
though her conversation is never horsy; 
and furthermore, she casually acknowledges 
to having been shooting now and again, 
on her father’s place in Ireland. When 
urged, she will make up a game at cards, 
languidly but positively declining to play 
for money—intimating with supreme con- 
tempt, and thereby exasperating the less 
particular damsels, that she considers it 
unfeminine and rapid. Billiards she lazily 
declares she can’t manage—they bore her 
to extinction, this hot weather. In fact, 
the exemplary demeanor of this beautiful 
young woman daily proves Dennie Forrester 
to be a liar of the deepest dye. 

The Honorable Richard has done the very 
thing his friend laughingly warned him 
against, and is head over ears in love with 
the fascinating Faustine. His infatuation, 
poor fellow, is obvious—the whole household 
observes it and smiles, Everybody sympa- 
thizes with him and helps him along in his 
love-making—everybody, that is, but his own 
particular friend and confidant,Captain Bayne. 
And it must be authentically stated that, 
if it were not an open secret that the gallant 
soldier is soon to marry a charming heiress 
somewhere in the north country, one might 
easily imagine he is trying to cut the Hon. 
Richie out, in the running for Miss McAllis- 
ter’s heart and hand—so easily is one misled, 
and so deceitful are appearances. 

It is September—a fervid voluptuous 
September, “girdled and sandaled and plumed 
with flowers”—and most of the guests have 
departed from Lowmead Abbey. 

The hour is noon—a most sultry noon; 
and the languid air in the tiny garden, 
where Miss McAllister has come to take 
leave of the sun-dial—probably, since it 
alone is visible—is filled with the distilled 
fumes from carnations and mignonette, late 
roses and flaming geraniums, until to breathe 
the mingled fragrance is a delirious joy. 

The faint odor of a cigarette mixes with 
the heavy perfume of the flowers, yet Miss 
McAllister is alone. A slight, erect, graceful 
figure, seeming taller than usual, either by 
reason of her clinging riding-habit, that is 
wont to lend height, or because of her 
peculiar attitude. She is sitting on the edge 
of the sun-dial: one foot, in its natty 
Wellington boot, resting on the ground; 
the other, free of either skirt or earth, 








swings lazily to and fro, giving a charming 
glimpse of a high instep. a slender ankle, 
and an indecorous length of boot-top. A 
smart chimney-pot hat, set at a rakish angle, 
crushes her soft curls, and the gold-brown 
eyes beneath its narrow stiff rim are dancing 
with audacious fun. 

On the sun-dial beside her are carelessly 
grouped her riding-whip and gauntlet gloves 
and a leather cigarette-case with a pretty 
monogram in silver on its lower corner. 

She is waiting for the Honorable Richard 
Besant. She is smoking as she waits, and 
in some occult fashion she conveys the 
impression that she is wholly amused and 
blissfully contented the while. 

There is a sudden rush of hurrying feet 
among the yews, and then the young man, 
absurdly heated but expectantly happy, 
appears. 

The girl does not move, except to take 
the half-smoked cigarette from her red 
smiling lips. 

“Ah, I am first at the tryst—oh, most 
impatient of lovers!” she cries, in her soft 
and mocking voice. 

Her brown eyes are brilliant with golden 
flecks, there are two seductive dimples sport- 
ing in either flushed cheek, and the outer 
edges of her softly ruffled curls gleam with 
gold-tinged threads as the hot sun searches 
them through. It is Faustine, and yet not 
Faustine. It is Faustine with a difference— 
a plainly tangible difference—and yet no 
whit less beautiful. 

The young man takes in these facts at 
a glance. He stands dumb a few yards 
distant from her. He has not removed 
his astonished gaze from the charming 
apparition on the sun-dial since his precip- 
itous entrance into the garden. 

“Well, don’t you know me by sunlight? 
I assure you, I’m the very same ‘she’ to 
whom you proposed by moonlight and slow 
music last night,” lazily, blowing some rings 
of smoke airily from her rounded lips. Then, 
holding her cigarette between her first and 
third fingers, she says indolently: “Of course, 
you are impatient for my answer, mon cher. 
Listen, then, old fellow—I’ll not keep you 
in suspense: Since last evening, when you 
did me the compliment to beg me to become 
the Honorable Mrs. Richard Besant, I have 
weighed the mighty subject pro et con, and 
I have come to a decision which nothing”— 
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impressively nodding her curly head—‘will 
alter. It is, emphatically, no.” 

The young man starts and pales. 

“You see, dear boy,” continues Miss 
McAllister, blandly, “you are the sort of 
fellow whom one finds infinitely diverting 
as an acquaintance,” slowly, “but utterly 
impossible as a husband,” concluding serenely 
with a markedly perceptible pause between 
the words. Then she placidly rsumes her 
smoking, as if there is no more to be said. 

The Honorable Richard leans against a 
decrepitated garden-chair, bereft of speech. 
He is—as he would express it himself, could 
he find breath—“ knocked into a cocked hat.” 
The silence is intense. 

Miss McAllister swings her little foot 
back and forth with saucy nonchalance, 
and smokes with enviable composure. She 
is mistress of the situation, and she knows it. 
That she revels in her triumph, Richard does 
not for a moment doubt. 

“Did Bayne have the hardihood to tell—” 
he begins and ends with equal abruptness. 

“Tell what?” interrogates the young lady, 
innocently curious. “Captain Bayne told ; 
me nothing about you; we have had other ; 
matters to discuss, which—pardon me—were ; 
vastly more interesting,” with a shrug of her 
shapely shoulders, “to us.” 

The Honorable Richie is immediately 
furiously jealous, and, after the manner of } 
men in that woful state, his veracity is not 
entirely to be depended upon. 

“ Perhaps Captain Bayne has told you of his 
engagement and the young lady whom he is 
to marry,” he says, sneeringly, his usual calm 
utterly deserting him. “He does not, asarule, 
talk about his felicity, but to you he might.” 

The girl turns her face from him before 
she replies. 

“You mean because I am such a good 
friend of the captain’s? Thanks awfully,” 
she says, lazily. ‘‘ Well, since you have 
jumped at a conclusion, I will own it—yes, 
I’ve heard of Bertie’s engagement, from his 
lips. I hope the—they,” correcting herself 
slowly, “may be happy.” 

If the Honorable Richie had been in his } 
habitual cool and collected frame of mind; | 
he would instantly have observed the fairit ; 
tremor of the girl’s drooping eyelids and 
the momentary shadow that flits over her 
lovely face; but he is by far too excited | 
to notice so trivial a thing. 

















Bertie! By Jove, they must be very good 
friends! He eyes her with increasing wrath. 
Hov: distractingly lovely she is, leaning 
against the old sun-dial, the warm sunlight 
streaming caressingly down upon the grace- 
ful curves of her languid figure and making 
golden the smoke that half veils the delicate 
mobility of her face. As he looks, his anger 
vanishes: love, that mighty god, prevails. 

“Faustine—darling!” he cries, getting 
himself hastily out of the crumbling chair 
and making a bee-line toward her. 

She waves him back with a lazy sweep 
of her bare hand. 

“Take care—you are walking all over 
the geraniums; don’t you see how you are 
crushing them?” she remonstrates, idly. 
Then, as he stops short, she continues in 
an irrelevant way, the lazy sweetness of her 
slow intonation modifying, in a measure, the 
startling effrontery of the words she utters. 
“Poor things! they have scarcely had a 
chance to flourish again since Dennie For- 
rester felled them. He rolled all over them, 
one might say, when I refused to marry him. 
He’s such a fool!” scornfully, with a low 
laugh. 

Again the Honorable Richard glances 
helplessly about for a support. None being 
at hand, he braces up as best he can, 
gasping: 

“But—but—you told me you did not 
know Dennie Forrester.” 

“Yes,” placidly, “and I don’t—now. He 
was too absurd to remember. I’ve crossed 
him off the list of even casual acquaintances, 
and—forgive me—he won’t be missed; he 
won’t be missed,” slowly letting her slumber- 
ous magnetic eyes dwell on the Honorable 
Richard until she seems sleepily to absorb 
his comely person in their liquid gleaming 
depth. “I never change my mind,” she 
adds; “TI will never be your darling Faus- 
tine,” with a mocking soft litile laugh. “And 
now, if you please, I would like to be alone: 
Captain Bayne is to meet me here at one 
o'clock.” 

Captain Bayne! The Honorable Richard 
Besant feels outraged. 

“Let him go to the devil,” he mutters, 
bewildered, perplexed, thoroughly incensed. 

“Oh, no, please,” gently ; “I would much 
prefer letting you go—” a significant pause, 
then: “ Please go,” laconically civil. 








Probably the young man would have 
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declined to go—would have staid to argue; “Has that wretched Richie dared—” he 
the matter fiercely ; but, ere he recovers from } begins, and, even like unto that wretched 
the tongue-palsy caused by sheer amazement, } Richie, as lamely halts. 
there is the sound of approaching footsteps.; “He has just left me; didn’t you meet 
“Go!” cries Miss McAllister, with a swift ; him?” asks the girl, composedly. “He was 
change of tone. “Go!” imperatively, with {so trying!” pathetically. “I was obliged 
a graceful movement of her hand. And, ; to send him to the deuce.” Soft and low, 
without a word, he goes—at least, he leaves ; and clear as a chime of bells, fall the start- 
the garden. ’ ling words from the rose-sweet girlish lips. 
“Well,” says the captain’s musical drawl, } The brown eyes are fixed on the captain’s 
“here Iam.” Then, as his friend has done } astonished Saxon face, with a savor of laugh- 
before him, he stands immovable, his hand- } ing diablerie in their limpid deepness. 
some blue eyes roving wonderingly over the; “‘ Faustine!” cries the man, half believing 
young lady he has now known for a little his ears are playing him false. 
more than a month. “Oh, don’t be alarmed. I doubt if he 
Miss McAllister is perfectly conscious of went—further than the house,” as if it is 





, 





his scrutiny, though she does not show it } anxiety for his friend’s well-being that dis- 
by so much as the flicker of an eyelash. ; turbs the handsome soldier. “You will see 
She is still perched on the sun-dial, and is} him again,” reassuringly, “but me you will 
lighting a cigarette from the glowing stump} not see. I leave Lowmead in less than an 
of the burned one. This done, she tosses} hour. Captain Bayne, this is good-bye.” 

the latter away, to fizz itself out among the; The surprised expression on the captain’s 
ruddy carnations, and, taking a lazy puff; face quickly changes to one of incredulous 


or two from the new one, courteously offers 
her open case to the man, who now walks 
slowly toward her. 

As one in a dream, he accepts the proffered 


dismay. 

The girl is swift to note it. She looks 
at him from under her white eyelids, and 
then, with the subdued half-defiance that 


weed, bows, and fingers it a little uncertainly ; ‘has so frequently puzzled him before, lifts 


evidently it does not occur to him to smoke 
it. The girl laughs, faintly amused, though 
a delicate rose steals into her face. 

“Tt’s a very good brand; you may light 
it from mine,” she says, quietly, yet with a 
pretty graciousness. 

The man hesitates, then the light of a 
stern purpose suffuses his blue eyes. 

“Thanks—no. I—I seldom smoke in the 
presence of a lady,” he drawls, yet having 
the grace to turn his blond face slightly 
from her as he speaks. 

The rose-red deepens on the girl’s cheek; 
it sweeps from brow to milk-white chin, 
then leaves her intensely pale. This too 
passes, and, by the time the captain has 
heartily repented his rude rebuke, her cus- 
tomary color has come back. 

“Ah, yes—I forgot. But, as usual, the 
exception proves the rule. I’m only that 
pretty little rowdy Faustine, you know,” 


a soft prolonged laugh, full of childish levity { ing the adventurous arm. 


and mirth, escaping her. 
The captain starts as if he had been shot. 
Instantly his thoughts revert, even as the 





her brown head and her curling lashes. 
Slowly an almost imperceptible change 
passes over her clear-cut features; her eyes 
dilate and grow tender and beguiling; her 
lovely face breaks into a radiant flush of 
warmth and light; her lips part in a caress- 
ing smile; and, as if swayed by an irre- 
sistible impulse, she bends unmistakably 
toward him. 

Shocking to relate, Captain Bertie Bayne 
seems suddenly lost to all sense of propriety. 

“Good-bye?” echoes he, in a sharp tone. 
“Pouf! what nonsense—darling!” adroitly 
slipping one arm about her waist. 

A sweet ecstasy for an instant illumines 
Miss McAllister’s whole face—eyes and lips 
and dancing dimples—then it passes away. 
She lowers her long lashes and places a 
detaining hand on his intruding arm. 

“Don’t, please,” she whispers at last, 
without looking up, but apparently address- 
“T—[—it is not 
right, I know; and I want you always to be 
able to think well of me,” faltering slightly. 

She has thrown her cigarette away, yet 


Honorable Richard’s did, to his boon com-; the smoke in her breath and hair comes to 
; him faintly as she leans toward him. It pro- 


panion, with suspicious haste. 
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duces a singular sensation in the man, at{then, for him—sort of proxy business, dar- 
once irritating and delicious. ling, don’t you see?” a trifle anxiously. Good 

“Think well of you, silly child! Why, } heavens! what if she doesn’t see? 

Faustine, sweet one, surely you know that “But,” murmurs Miss McAllister, reso- 
I—love you,” he confesses, huskily, and his } lutely avoiding her lover’s devouring eyes, 
blue eyes flash a sudden passionate glance } “I—I heard you say you were safe from me, 
over her downcast quiet face. because—because you were bespoken.” 

“Oh,” she cries, breathing as one suffo-; “Oh, yes, it has been a standing joke 
cating, “no, no—don’t say that,” pushing} with some of my friends, and, I confess, an 
him from her, yet responsive as a magnetic } ‘on dit’ in town this season—my engagement 
needle to his light touch. to the north-country heiress.” 

“But, Faustine, my own, I—” He draws her blushing tearful face near 

“Don’t, I say,” she exclaims, in ;rotest.; his own; he would kiss her, but, with a 
“You hurt me! ‘You are worse than any } tremulous little laugh, she pushes his mouth 
of them. I cannot bear it. I smoked, and } quickly aside. 

I—I was dreadful to Richie Besant. It was} “Did Richie Besant know what sort of 
what he expected,” with fine scorn; “I could} an arrangement it was with that girl?” she 
not have him disappointed, after a whole } questions, slowly. 

month’s waiting. He came down here for; “Oh, yes,” stooping again for the coveted 
nothing else, you know, than to see the { caress; again she draws away. 

rowdy beauty, Faustine McAllister. But} “You are absolutely sure?” her eyes flash- 
you—I tried to be friendly,” with a sob} ing under their dark lashes. 

quickly stifled. “I did my best, but you; “Very; he used often to chaff me about it. 
would make love to me; and, even when} Now,” a bit impatiently, “may I kiss you?” 
I knew you had no right to—that it was} “No, not yet—wait,” holding him still 
dishonor to me, a betrayal of faith to} from her with one pretty but potent hand. 
another—I did not stop you, ~ because— “Captain Bayne,” slowly, shyly, and with 
because—”’ She pauses a moment, then}a visible effort she speaks, “little rowdy 
resumes in a cold restrained tone: “ You} though I may be, no man’s lips, save my 
say that you love me. I do not know— } father’s, have ever met mine; and no man’s 
I cannot tell; I only know,” distractedly,; shall, except my promised husband’s—” 
“that I love you—dearly, dearly—and you } She stops in painful confusion, a sweet carna- 
belong to another girl. Oh, it is dreadful!” } tion color rushing to the roots of her silken 
breaking down completely and burying her } curls. 

face in her slim outspread hands. “Darling, do you think I do not under- 

Now that the resisting little hand is no} stand?” cries the man, with glad tenderness, 
longer on guard, Captain Bayne promptly ; bending his fair head swiftly toward her, to 
puts his other arm about the pliant waist. } be again repulsed. 

“Listen, dearest love,” he says, a joyous; “Wait; you don’t understand—all,” she 
exultation quickening his lazy drawl: “it has } whispers, though she carefully refuses to 
all been a confounded blunder about—about } meet his adoring eyes. “As an acquaintance, 
your being—that is, your not being— Oh, } I may be infinitely amusing; but—but—” 
hang it!” shamefacedly incoherent, “it was} “That infernal Richie!” breaks forth the 
that deuced little Dennie Forrester’s inani- } over-tried captain. 
ties. As fo. the rest—darling, hear me—; “Has gone to the—where I sent him, 
I am not engaged, unless, as I hope, you} I hope,” with a wicked little smile. “ Yes, 
will have me. The girl up north is the}you may!” And, at last, Miss McAllister, 
fiancée of my cousin; he is with his regi-} her final doubt set at rest, yields her lips 
ment in India, so I do the civil, now and} to his. 
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Wuat though we perish unknown to fame, Since nothing is wasted in heaven or earth, 
Our tomb forgotten, and lost our name, $ And nothing dies to which God gives birth? 
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BY MISS KENT. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 432, 


CHAPTER III. 
Pe CUPID’S COURT. 
YVHILE still sitting 
hase May 

_” in the dining- 
-~ room, Darrell 
was surprised by 
the entrance of 
two women. 
They came in 
without knock- 
ing, and, both 
being barefoot, 
seemed to have “crep’ up quite unbeknown.” 
They stared at Darrell and went into the 
kitchen, where Joy was. Three others arrived 
presently ; they too seemed much struck by 
the sight of a man sitting in white-shirted 
ease on such a day. 

They were neighbors, kindly intent upon 
helping Joy with her “thrashin’” dinner. 
All of them were barefoot, but they were 
far from being unintelligent or coarse; and 
Darrell, after listening to their conversation 
for a while, went out to smoke and to muse 
upon the astonishing contradictions of Amer- 
ican life. 

At last, the long, hot, dusty job of thresh- 
ing was over; the twentyfive or thirty men 
who had swarmed around the grain-stacks 
all day departed before supper; the women, 
too, took leave; and Rockfern, sitting on the 
well-platform, remarked to Lew that he 
wished the creek were nearer. 

“So you could go in swimmin’?” asked 
Johnny. 

Johnny talked fast, like Joy; it was his 
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ambition to become a lawyer, and he hung } 


upon Rockfern’s lips. 

“Tf anybody wants to take a bath,” he 
went on, delicately, “there’s water and 
towels over in that old house. We use it 


for a bath-room, you know, and Joy had me 
carry a lot of water and towels over there— 
two candy-bucketsful.” 
“Two candy-bucketsful of towels?” said 
Lew, affecting amazement. 
(532) 


“Tl certainly profit by Miss Joy’s thought- 
fulness,” said Rockfern. “Lew, can’t you 
lend me a change of linen?” 

“Johnny, you slip into the house and tell 
Joy to give you one of my white shirts,” 
said Lew. 

Johnny obeyed, and returned with the 
desired article ; it was beautifully laundered, 
and was rose-scented too; for many a damask 
leaf had dried in the drawer where Joy kept 
the Sunday shirts. 

“Lew,” said Rockfern, “that sister of yours 
is a splendid housekeeper.” 

“Tl tell her you said so,” replied Lew, 
“and she’ll do my shirts up better than ever. 
But she does beat lots of old married women, 
keeping house.” 

“She has us to help her an awful sight, 
though,”’ remarked Johnny, in a casual tone. 

“Yes,” said Lew, ironically, “John does 
all the washin’ and ironin’ and cookin’; you 
never see him idle.” 

“Well, Darrell,” inquired Rockfern, as the 
two sat in the grape-arbor after supper, 
“how are you progressing? Does the Squire 
seem to approve of you?” 

“Oh, I believe that he and I will arrange 
an alliance,” said Darrell. 

‘He is not the principal one to be 
consulted,” said Rockfern. 

“As I’ve already said, I consider Miss War- 
field already on my side. She hates work, and 
longs for the pleasures which only money can 
give. And she’s much too sensible not to 
know that the chance which I shall offer her 
won’t come twice to a girl in her position.” 

Rockfern was silent for some time. 

“T don’t see why she should refuse you, 
indeed,” he said, at length. “And why 
aren’t you in there, talking to her?” 

“Her father is away, as you know,” said 
Darrell, “and she is alone.” 

Rockfern stared and then he laughed. 

“Oh,” he said, “that’s nothing. How often 
must I tell you that the chaperon is an 
{unfelt want, in my happy land?” 
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“Then I’ll go in,” said Darrell, throwing 
away his cigar. 

“So will I,” said Rockfern, “for I must 
bid Miss Warfield good-bye.” 

It was very pleasant in the little sitting- 
room, where Joy was; the wind came in softly, 
laden with breaths of tropical fragrance from 
a night-blooming jasmine at the door. Joy 
was dressed in white, which gave her slight 
figure more apparent size, while her flowing 
draperies and many snowy flounces seemed to 
transform her from country beauty to bewitch- 
ing belle. She had a violin in her lap, and 
immediately begged Rockfern to play for her ; 
she had heard his fiddling praised by the 
Squire. Rockfern took the instrument and 
played several pieces. Joy thought his play- 
ing delightful, and was much annoyed by 
Darrell’s talking; he was telling her of famous 
singers and musicians whom he had heard. 

“T’ve heard Bud Rose sing that song 
that you’re playin’,” said Johnny to Rock- 
fern, who was touching the violin-strings 
very softly, as if playing to himself. 





“That’s ‘Believe me what I say,’” said 
Rockfern. 

“Sing it,” suggested Johnny. “Joy never 
heard it.” 

“Please do sing it,” said Joy, as Rockfern 
glanced at her. Rockfern obeyed, putting 
a great deal of expression into the words. 

As he ended, Johnny, who was an amateur 
physiologist, remarked : 

“A common man’s heart wouldn’t be big 
enough to hold your name, Joy—do you 
guess it would?” 

Joy looked at Rockfern, and he being so 
imprudent as to look at Darrell, they all 
burst into laughter simultaneously. Joy 
little guessed how well able the two gentle- 
men were to appreciate the joke. 

“T think a ‘common man’s heart’ wouldn’t 
be kept under glass with a southern expos- 
ure,” she said to Johnny, and she had a 
great mind to add that “a heart all red 
with new-made wounds” and labeled in 
letters of gold would be a gorgeous sight. 

Perhaps Rockfern anticipated her raillery ; 
for he arose, and, glancing at the clock, said 
that he must go. _ 

“You are not going to-night?” said Joy. 
_ Yes, I must, Miss Warfield; I only came 
in to say good-bye.” 

Joy told him that her father would be 
vexed if he did not stay until morning; 
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but Rockfern replied that he was obliged 
to go, and would have to risk the Squire’s 
displeasure. 

“Well, John,” said Joy, “you run and 
put the horses in the hack, and you and I 
will take Mr. Rockfern to the station, if Mr. 
Darrell will excuse me.” 

Rockfern protested, rather faintly, against 
Joy’s taking so much trouble, and Darrell 
was obliged to urge her not to pay any 
attention to him. 

Joy went to put on her hat, secretly con- 
gratulating herself upon this means of escape 
from an evening with Mr. Darrell. She came 
back looking prettier than ever, with a white 
shawl on and a sailor-hat of black straw set 
jauntily upon her sunny curls. 

What Joy called a hack was a little 
spring-wagon with one spring seat. Johnny 
put some straw in the wagon-bed, lay down 
on it, covered himself with a lap-robe, and 
went to sleep. 

Rockfern drove, and discovered that there 
was no hurry. Joy was asking him about his 
sisters; she had become slightly acquainted 
with one of them at Drury, where she had 
spent one term, while her father’s sister 
took charge of his family. This aunt being 
obliged to go to her own home in the West, 
Joy’s college-course had never been com- 
pleted. Rockfern remembered having heard 
his sister speak enthusiastically of a Miss 
Warfield, he said. 

“She was under the impression that you 
lived there,” he added. 

“T boarded there,” said Joy ; “but perhaps 
your sister knew someone else by the name 
of Warfield.” 

“No; it was you whom she spoke of. 
Didn’t you write an essay which vastly 
amused your classmates—something about 
country school-life ?” 

Joy admitted that she had been guilty 
of some such satire. 

“Rena thought it immensely clever,” said 
Rockfern. “When she hears that you are 
living near, she will be sure to come out and 
renew the acquaintance.” 

“T should so much like to see her again,” 
said Joy. 

They passed a new house, and Rockfern 

















inquired whose it was. 
“Mr. Sayres’s—Cell Sayres’s,” said Joy. 
“He is that young widower who was so 

devoted to you at dinner?” 
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“Mr. Sayres is a young widower,” Joy 
admitted. 

“As for his being devoted, you didn’t 
notice that, because you’re used to it. He 
has a nice house; what a pity that he put 
it so close to the road! Don’t you hate a 
house built on the very edge of the high- 
way ?” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Joy, emphatically. “So 
many houses around here are built that way. 
My ideal house is always secluded in lawns 
and parks, according to the English style.” 

“Ha!” said Rockfern, with a change of 
manner, as if disagreeably impressed by 
Joy’s taste. “Then you would be charmed 
with Darrell’s place,” he said. “Darrell is 
English, and the heir to an earldom; a lord, 
you know. And his place, judging from the 
photographs which he has showed me, is a 
beautiful one.” 

It greatly amazed Joy to learn that Darrell 
was a lord. 

“What brought him to this savage local- 
ity?” she said. 

“Oh,” said Rockfern, evasively, “he has 
the time and the money to travel all over 
the world. He is one of these lucky fellows 
to whom the world brings its best gifts, 
without a thought or care on his part.” 

“You seem to envy him,” said Joy, 
smiling; “and yet I took you to be the 
advocate of honest poverty.” 

“Day before yesterday, I envied no man 
upon earth,” said Rockfern; “but I confess 
that I envy Darrell now.” 

“T don’t understand that,” said Joy, coldly. 

“T envy him because he can offer the lady 
whom he loves everything that makes life 
pleasant,” said Rockfern. 

Joy had no answer to this, and for a while 
both were silent. 

“Well,” said Joy, at length, “that is no 
particular advantage to him, unless she is a 
mercenary creature.” 

“When a girl has already had more than 
her share of hard work, no one can blame 
her if she doesn’t want to be a poor man’s 
wife,” said Rockfern. 

“Tf she cared anything for him, that 
would make no difference,” said Joy, ambig- 
uously. “Girls are less mercenary than men.” 

“Well, that’s comforting doctrine to one 
as poor as I am,” said Rockfern, “and I mean 
to believe it, Miss Warfield.” 

Joy blushed at these significant words, 




















and neither spoke again until the station 
was reached; they were barely in time for 
the train, and parted with a hurried hand- 
shake. 

Next day, the Squire told his daughter 
of her uncle’s will, and informed her care- 
fully of all its conditions. Poor Joy was 
almost stupefied. To have five millions of 
dollars and a good-looking young nobleman 
thrown upon her hands so unexpectedly is 
enough to destroy any girl’s composure, 

As soon as she could, she stole away to 
the orchard, where, hidden by the trees, she 
lay upon the grass and tried to view the 
situation calmly. Her first thought was of 
Rockfern. She understood him now; and 
understood, too, why Darrell had seemed so 
pleased when she professed to hate work. 
And now, what should she do? Rockfern 
would come again, and she had encouraged 
him to hope. And now, did she want him 
to propose? Was she ready, for his sake, 
to turn away from the dazzling future offered 
her? 

She thought it all over: the care-free life, 
the novel pleasures, the delights of giving— 
all these things which she had longed for 
so often, and which were now within reach. 
She thought of her father; how she would 
love to know that he need never work hard 
again—need never come in, as she had so 
often seen him, bent with toil and weari- 
ness. And the boys—how nice to see them 
elegantly dressed and to send them to col- 
lege! Joy mentally bestowed one million 
of her money on her father, one on each 
of her brothers, and kept one for herself. 

“T am going on just as if I meant to 
accept Mr. Darrell,” she thought, suddenly. 

And what hindered her from resolving 
to accept him? 

A rose in her pocket, all the sweeter for 
its “longing to be dead,” a bold and foolish 
bit of verse, “a mere song,” the “touch of 
a vanished hand.” Great things these, to 
weigh against ten millions of dollars in cash. 

“And perhaps he was only amusing him- 
self,” thought Joy. “Perhaps he ‘thought 


to break a country heart, for pastime ere he 
went to town.’” 

That this was nonsense, she felt quite 
comfortably sure; but her intuitive knowl- 
edge of Rockfern’s intentions did not clear 
up her perplexity. She was between two 
fires: one so ardent that the mere thought 
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of it made her glow; the other, alas! with 
its “dainty dreamy dance of rose-lights,” 
also exquisitely enticing. 

“What a thousand pities that Mr. Rock- 
fern is so poor!” thought Joy, and then she 
added, sternly, to herself: “ You like him— 
you know you do; and you don’t care a 
straw for this Englishman.” 

She sat up flushing, and resolved upon 
a plan of campaign against the foreign 
foe to her tranquillity. She determined 
that she would appear at the house bare- 
foot; that she would not dress for Mr. 
Darrell, nor make the smallest effort to 
please him. 

“Then perhaps he will be so disgusted 
that he won’t condescend to propose,” she 
thought. “Anyhow, unless he comes right 
down to my level and does some irresistible 
courting, I’ll send him back to his island 
home as poor a peer as ever!” 

This plan required courage, but Joy pro- 
ceeded to put it into execution immediately. 

When Darrell returned from his morning 
walk, he found his possible bride padding 
noiselessly about, unencumbered by any 
shape of the “prison-cells of pride,” and 
arrayed in a faded calico whose sole merit 
was its cleanness. 

Darrell was embarrassed; not so Miss 
Warfield. She seemed unconscious that she 
lacked anything needful in the way of attire. 
Then Darrell considerately avoided her, as 
if to give her an opportunity to amend her 
costume; but Joy donned no slippers, and 
at dinner Darrell was forced to brave the 
shocking sight. None of the family noticed 
Joy’s sudden return to primitive modes of 
dress. Her father did not like it, she knew; 
but he would not say anything, and, from 
this, Joy inferred that he was not anxious 
to have her please Mr. Darrell. 

After dinner, the men went to the field, 
leaving Darrell alone. Joy cleared up the 
dishes, and then, coming into the sitting- 
room, took a chair by the window. Darrell 
was standing in the door, and for some time 
was unaware of her presence; when he 
turned and perceived her, he looked sur- 
prised. 

“Why, I did not hear you come in,” he 
said, 

“Cinderella slippers don’t creak,” answered 
Joy. 

Darrell looked at her seriously. 
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“Tt’s a shame that you have to go bare- 
foot,” he said. 

Joy was furious. 

“T don’t have to,” she said. “I go bare- 
foot by choice, sir; not from necessity.” 

“Ah,” said Darrell, “don’t you think that 
shoes and stockings look nicer?” 

The impertinence of this question, from 
a male acquaintance of three days’ standing, 
nearly took Joy’s breath away. 

“Yes,” she said, meekly, “I do think that 
they look nicer.” 

“Tt looks very odd to me—women going 
barefoot,” said Darrell. “In England they 
don’t, you know.” 

“How I should hate to live there!” said 
Joy, pensively. 

Darrell looked nonplused for a moment, 
then he said reassuringly: “Oh, you would 
soon get used to it.” 

Joy’s affected simplicity had quite deceived 
him, and, though he had affirmed that she 
was a lady, his manner toward her was cer- 
tainly not that which he would have assumed 
toward a girl of his own rank. Probably his 
meaning had been that Joy had the elements 
of ladyhood within her. 

Joy rose, saying cheerfully: “Well, since 
the sight of barefoot women shocks you, I’ll 
keep out of your sight, if possible,” and she 
vanished noiselessly as she had come. 

In vain, Darrell waited for her to return: 
she had gone off to a neighbor’s, and there 
she staid until after supper, which was a 
picnic at the Squire’s—a gander party, Lew 
called it. 

When Joy did return, she was ,accom- 


} panied bya young man, who sat out in the 


yard with her and talked and laughed an 
hour or two; she went to the gate with him 
to bid him good-bye, and then took sanctuary 
in her own room. There she laughed with 
secret glee at the thought of ‘Lord Brook- 
field’s discomfiture. She knew he had 
intended, in the fullness of his self-conceit, 
to make an offer that very day, and she felt 
sure that he was enraged by her postpone- 
ment of the important question. She would 
have liked to put it off for a month. 

She looked up at Cupid thoughtfully, and 
then shook her small fist at that dimpled 
deity. 

“You miserable little smiling villain,” 
she said, “why must you put my Psyche 
between two fires? But I believe one is 
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a sham fire—a kind of fashionable arrange- 
ment, good for nothing but to make a 
show in a drawing-room.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE CHOICE. 

NEXT morning, she staid in the kitchen 
and made Theodore wait on Lord Brookfield, 
to the violent displeasure of both. 

“Aw, Joy,” said Theo, tearfully, “can’t 
you wait on that old Mr. Darrell? He eats 
and eats!” 

Joy shook her fist at the weeping boy 
more sternly than she had shaken it at 
the laughing one, and threatened him with 
the Squire’s displeasure. 

“Look here,” said Darrell to Theo: “Ask 
your sister if I may see her for a moment.” 

“Tell him I’m barefoot,” said Joy. 

“Lots of fellows see you when you’re 
barefoot,” said Theo, indignantly; but he 
delivered the message. 

- Then Darrell wrote her a note: 


“T did not mean to offend you. I regret 
that I expressed, or rather suggested, an 
opinion which displeased you. Pray excuse 
me, and allow me an opportunity to speak 
to you alone. BROOKFIELD.” 


On the other side of this perfumed billet, 
Joy wrote: 

“T am not accustomed to having my dress 
criticized to my face by gentlemen acquaint- 
ances. So long as a woman dresses decently, 
any remarks upon her dress are impertinent 
from a man, especially in her own house. 
And, as you say nothing agreeable to me, 
why should I grant you the interview which 
you request? WARFIELD.” 


Never was a more perplexed peer than 
Lord Brookfield, as he read and re-read this 
note. Joy wrote beautifully, and the gen- 
eral style of her missive should have told 
his lordship that the simplicity which he 
had presumed upon was of a surface kind. 
He frowned and flushed as if he did not 
at all enjoy this correspondence with a 
barefoot kitchen-maid who was only a few 
feet distant and who served him with 
humble-pie. 

Rockfern would have laughed —would 
have kissed the note, and then have walked 
boldly into the kitchen to plead guilty; only, 
he would not have been guilty, to begin 
with, of treading on a lady’s toes. But Lord 
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Brookfield only wrote another note, of such 
elaborate apology that Joy was constrained 
to accept it and to signify that she would 
see him after dinner. 

When she came out under the trees, he 
joined her immediately ; he had the photo- 
graphs of his place, and invited her to 
inspect them. Joy did so, but without 
comment or question. 

“Do you like them?” asked Darrell, 

“T think it must be a beautiful place,” 
replied Joy, reservedly. 

“Tt is,” said Darrell. He grew rather 
eloquent in describing his ancestral home. 
“You would like it there, I’m sure,” he 
went on, fixing his eyes on Joy’s face. 

“Looks as if one might go barefoot there 
without hurting one’s feet,” said Joy, gazing 
at the pictured velvet of the lawns and the 
smoothly graveled walks. 

Darrell smiled rather feebly. 

“You wrote me a most crushing note,” 
he said. “Now, I think you might let my 
unfortunate candor drop.” 

“T don’t want it to drop on my toes,” 
said Joy. 

A pause followed; Darrell was obviously 
annoyed, almost angry. The coolness of 
this barefoot girl was more than he was 
prepared for. But his resentment seemed 
to cool when he got to studying Joy's face— 
fair enough it was, to blind most masculine 
eyes to any lack of adornment; the sun- 
beams turned her hair to richest gold and 
showed the rare purity of her complexion, 
and the expression of her face was sweet 
and gentle. 

“T want you to take an interest in those 
pictures,” said Darrell, “but not so much 
as quite to exclude me from your attention.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of the pictures,” said 
Joy, looking up. “I was thinking of some- 
thing that Bud Rose said last night.” 

“Tt was he who came home with you, 
and prolonged his stay to such an unusual 
hour?” 

“Why, he went away quite early. They 
usually stay much later. It’s a bore when 
one is tired, but Bud is so amusing that 
I always enjoy his visits.” 

“You are making fun, I think. Like 
Frank Rockfern, you enjoy making fun of 
everyone.” 

Joy blushed; the lightest breath could 
stir that fire to flame. 
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“You’ve made an impromptu rhyme,” 
she said; “now I shall have unexpected 
company.” 

“T hope not,” said Darrell. “Is this Bud 
Rose an old acquaintance of yours?” 

“Yes; we were schoolmates.” 

“Perhaps he is something more than a 
friend?” said Darrell, and Joy thought he 
seemed displeased; though, if she were 
engaged, he would gain ten millions. 

“No; heis engaged to Sarah Youngblood.” 

“What queer names!” laughed Darrell. 
“By the way, Miss Warfield, what a singular 
custom you American ladies have of signing 
your surnames without any prefix.” 

Joy laughed; she mentally resolved to 
waste no more jokes-upon Mr. Darrell. 

“Have you and Mr. Rockfern been long 
acquainted?” she asked. 

“For several months. 
his place.” 

“They have a nice home, haven’t they?” 

“Quite a tidy little farm,” said Darrell. 

“How much do you own?” 

“Ten hundred acres.” 

“JT don’t see what you want with more 
than that.” 

“You must not suspect me of cupidity. 
You don’t know what an enormous expense 
such a place requires. Agriculture doesn’t 
pay nowadays.” 

His low melodious English voice, his 
unconquerable assurance, his good looks 
and elegant dress, would have made a 
favorable impression upon a girl less inde- 
pendent than Joy. Even she weakened a 
little; what if Rockfern did not come back? 
Then she would not care whom she took, 
comparatively speaking, and money was 
certainly a good thing. 

The sound of wheels made her look up; 
Rockfern and his sister were stopping at 
the gate. Joy was in full view. There was 
no help for it—she had to go forward at 
once to welcome the visitors. She felt as 
if she would faint, as she thought of her 
bare feet and “slimpsey” dress. Mrs. Raines’s 
faultless and fresh costume was all that was 
needed to make Joy’s mortification complete. 
Rockfern, too, was dressed with that especial 
care which a man uses when he expects to 
run the gauntlet of the loved one’s glances. 
Now Joy could have braved his criticism ; 
but for his sister to see her looking so was 
dreadful to poor Joy. Not that she deserved 


I spent a week at 


pity: the girl who deliberately neglects her 
personal appearance is sure to suffer for it, 
sooner or later, and ought to suffer. 

Joy learned a lesson on that occasion. 
As soon as she could, she took Mrs. Raines 
; aside. “Come upstairs with me,” she said, 
“while I make myself look a little more 
presentable.” 

In the attic, Mrs. Raines could not fail 
to see how nice all Joy’s things were, and 
how carefully kept the small apartment was. 

“You won’t believe me, I know,” said Joy, 
“when I tell you that I dressed as you found 
me on Mr. Darrell’s account.” 

“That makes imagination ache, so don’t 
repeat it,” said Mrs. Raines; but Joy then 
told the whole story, to the great surprise 
of her guest. Mrs. Raines thought it a very’ 
serious matter—too serious to trifle over. 

“Joy, I advise you—” 

“Oh, don’t, please. I never take advice, 
anyhow.” 

“Ah, but I must advise you. Somebody’s 
heart will be broken; but don’t you do 
anything which you might afterward regret. 
Consider well, Joy.” 

Joy sighed. “That poor old cow,” she 
said. “TI feel for her.” 

“What do you mean, you little lunatic?” 
said Mrs. Raines. 

“Don’t you know that a cow once died 
of the tune ‘Consider’?” said Joy. 

Meanwhile, Rockfern was interviewing 
Darrell: 

“You seem quite at home here.” 

“Yes. The Squire is so huspitable, you 
know; and Joy’s cooking is so good that 
I can’t tear myself away, though I ought 
to take lodgings somewhere else.” 

Rockfern turned away and began trying 
the peaches upon a tree close by. 

“Am I to congratulate you?” he asked. 

“No. She’s coquetting outrageously; she 
wouldn’t give me a chance to speak until 
this afternoon, and you’ve come just as I 
was on the point of proposing.” 

Rockfern smiled and seated himself. 

“You are rash,” he said. “ Better let her 
see a little more of you; you don’t suppose 
she will take a complete stranger?” 

“Oh, we are pretty well acquainted,” was 
the reply. “It’s awfully easy to get along 
with American girls; they are never bashful 
nor reserved.” 

Rockfern’s reply was prevented by the 
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appearance ot his sister and Joy. The latter 
was a vision of loveliness in her white dress, 
with a cluster of pink Hermosa roses pinned 
on her bosom. 

“Mr. Darrell,” she said, “you and Mrs. 
Raines are old friends, so I’ll leave you to 
entertain each other while I bring some 
cider.” 

“And you want my help,” said Rockfern, 
rising. 

“Who told you so?” asked Joy; but 
Rockfern accompanied her. 

The cider was down in a well at some 
distance from the house; Rockfern and Joy 
found it necessary to rest when they got 
there. They sat on the well-curb and drank 
cold sweet cider out of one mug, having 
‘forgotten to bring another. 

“Darrell has been showing you his pict- 
ures,” said Rockfern. “ Wasn’t I right in 
saying you would like his place?” 

“Why, I like every nice place; but I have 
a soul above envy.” 

“You wouldn’t have, if you loved some- 
one desperately and longed to give her 
everything nice, but, because of your poverty, 
had to stand back and see another offering 
rich gifts.” 

Joy tried to fan away a blush. 

“Don’t you pity me?” 

“Indeed,” said Joy, laughing, “I think 
an envious mind is truly pitiable.” 

“Ah, you wouldn’t laugh at me, if you 
knew how much in earnest iam. It’s as if 
I had a fever and were aware of my own 
danger. There’s a crisis approaching, and, 
if things don’t take a favorable turn, it will 
kill me; but I can’t lift a finger to help 
myself.” 

“You seem to rave,” murmured Joy. 
“Take some of this cooling drink—though 
you will make the mug so hot that I can’t 
drink from it.” 

Rockfern laughed, though evidently morti- 
fied by her ridicule; he looked at her 
reproachfully. 

“T._ knew, as soon as I set eyes on you,” 
he said, “that you were born to break my 
heart; but I didn’t think you would take 
pleasure in seeing me suffer.” 

“[ won’t look at you, if you don’t like it,” 
said Joy. ‘“ You are different from Mr. Dar- 
rell; he wants me to pay strict attention to 
him all the time. Let’s take the cider up.” 

Rockfern’s face was very gloomy; but, 
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as they walked toward the house, he asked 
Joy for one of the roses which she wore, 

“T can’t spare one. There are just enough 
to make a nice bunch.” 

“As if you needed any! You know you 
can afford to dispense with ornament.” 

“You are a sad flatterer, Mr. Rockfern.” 

“That I’m sad, is your fault; but I am 
no flatterer.” 

Joy laughed and said there was nothing 
catching about sadness such as his, 

When she had served the cider, cakes, 
and peaches, Joy brought the violin and 
asked Rockfern to play. 

“Not if John’s within hearing,” said 
Rockfern. 

Joy assured him, laughing, that Johnny 
had gone to mill. So Rockfern played; 
and Joy, listening, seemed to see— 

“The sordid walls of life fall down 
Before that clarion clear,” 

Mrs. Raines said that she was going to 
look at Joy’s flower-garden. 

“You need not come, dear. I know how 
you love music, and I suppose Frank’s fid- 
dling is better than none; though I have 
always had my doubts about it,” she said 
to Joy. 

“You won’t forbid me to accompany you, 
I hope,” said Darrell. He wanted to smoke; 
a pleasure which he could not permit him- 
self at Joy’s side, but which he felt free 
to indulge in when with Mrs. Raines. 

“Well, if that isn’t cool!” thought Joy. 
“But I can stand it, if he can.” 

“T am glad that Mr. Darrell has gone off,” 
she said to Rockfern; “for I want to ask 
you all about him. You know of my Uncle 
Richard’s will, don’t you, Mr. Rockfern?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you’ve seen a good deal of Mr. 
Darrell; will you tell me what you think 
of him? Pa has so much confidence in 
you, I thought I would ask you.” 

Rockfern hesitated, growing pale with 
“the struggle to be just.” 

.“I believe him to be @ man of honor 
and a gentleman,” he finally said. 

“That’s no faint praise,” said Joy. “If he 
is a man of honor and a gentleman, as well 
as a nobleman and millionaire, what more 
could one ask?” 

Rockfern did not reply. If Joy’s delib- 
erate design had been to make him too 
wretched for words, she had succeeded, 
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apparently. After some moments, she con- { back and waved her handkerchief. Joy, 
tinued: ‘“ But I should always have to think } putting her hand into her, pocket for a 
that he wouldn’t have asked me but for the handkerchief with which to return the 
money.” salute, found a small American flag, a 
“He is neither blind nor a fool,” said}souvenir of the last Independence Day. 
Rockfern, shortly; ‘so why shouldn’t he } She waved that; her fellow-citizens cheered 
fall in love with you?” enthusiastically in pantomime, and she felt 
“Because I am not—that is, he might ' sure that Rockfern would take it as a tacit 
wish that he could have married a lady.” ; allusion to the Fourth when she had first 
“Almost the first thing he said of you } seen him. 
was: ‘That girl is a lady.’” ; “What does that mean?” asked Darrell, 
“Hum!” said Joy. “And what did his; who was leaning on the gate close by. 
fidus Achates say to that?” ; Joy wondered if he thought it a custom 
“Fidus fiddle-sticks!” said Rockfern. “I } of the country. 
told the blamed fool that was no news.” { “Nothing,” she said. “I was going to 
Joy laughed, but looked at him reprov- } wave my handkerchief, but found a flag in 
ingly. ;my pocket; it has been there ever. since 
“Can a man who is ‘no fool’ be ‘ blamed’?” last Fourth of July.” 
said she. ; “You Americans are so awfully patriotic,” 
“He regards me as his friend, and I have } said Darrell, with that half-contemptuous 
had his confidence from the first; but you } amusement which many Englishmen seem 
know that I don’t wish him success in his ; to feel at American patriotism. 
suit. You know why I say the best that § Joy did not reply ; her thoughts were with 
I know of him.” {the parting guests—with one of them, at 
Joy repented of her tormenting disposition. | least. She did not observe the admiring 
“Tf you had all time at your command, } gaze which Darrell had fixed upon her, 
as he has,” she said, “I would get you to noting with a connoisseur’s glance the pret- 
give me lessons on the violin—for nothing.” } tiness of her dress, the smallness of her low 
“Tl find time for anything that you want. ; thin shoe. 











I owe you lessons in something sweet.” 

“TI thought you were indebted to me for 
a fever only.” 

“Tt’s a fever unless one small particular 
hand draws the arrow—otherwise, it’s ‘a Joy 5 
forever.’ ” } 

Joy bit her lip hard, to nip a laugh in } 
the bud. ; 

“No use making that ‘red lip redder still,’ ' 
just out of pity for me,” said Rockfern, iron- } 
ically. ; 


“Miss Warfield,” he said, 

Joy looked at him inquiringly. 

“T suppose that you know what the object 
of my visit here is?” 

“Yes; my father told me that you had 
come because of my uncle’s will.” 

“And he explained the conditions of the 
will to you?” 

Darrell’s manner seemed quite devoid of 
excitement; his voice was as even as usual, 

“He doesn’t care—he wants me to refuse 


“ What will you take to be quiet?” asked } him!’ thought Joy, surprised, relieved, and 


Joy. 
“That rose, if you will pin it on.” 


not a little piqued. 


“Yes,” she said. “He told me that you 


Joy fastened the coveted flower upon his } and I would each have five millions, if we 


coat. . 
“Thank you. 
you don’t think me presumptuous, and that 
you’ll forgive my selfishness.” $ 
“What a profound silence my rose has 


purchased !” said Joy. “ Let’s join the others ; } 


Now I may believe chat 





would marry each other; and, if not, the 
whole goes to a college. Uncle just wanted 
to tantalize us all, it seems; I never heard 
of anything so absurd.” 

“T beg your pardon—I do not understand. 
It seems to me that Mr. Richard Warfield 


your sister will think that I don’t appreciate ; made such conditions as would be for the 


her visit.” 


best interests and for the happiness of all 


It was late when the visitors took leave. } concerned.” 


Joy sat on the stile-block and watched them 
as they drove away. Mrs. Raines looked 
Vou. XCVIII—29. 


“T don’t agree with you,” said Joy. 
Darrell’s serenity began to disappear. 
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“T have been hoping,” he said, “that you 
would not object to the conditions of the 
will.” 

“Tf I have done anything fo encourage 
you in that hope, I am very sorry,” said Joy, 
coldly. 

Darrell grew pale. 

“You are not engaged?” he said. “Your 
father said so, at least.” 

“No; I’m not engaged.” 

“Has your father advised you to refuse 
me?” 

“No; he always lets me decide for myself, 
in these matters.” 

“ He or Rockfern has been talking against 
me to you,” said Darrell, angrily, “else you 
would not be set against me from the begin- 
ning.” 

Joy looked at him most disdainfully. 

“ What an unworthy suspicion!” she said. 
“T have never heard either of them say 
a word about you that you would not like. 
My father doesn’t privately abuse people 
while making them welcome as guests. As 
for Mr. Rockfern, he described you as a 
‘man of honor and a gentleman’; but I’m 
forced to think that he mistook your char- 
acter.” 

“Seldom, sure, if e’er before,” had Lord 
Brookfield’s title to the name of gentleman 
been called in question. He flushed with 
a mortification which he could not quite 
conceal, but spoke with forced composure: 

“You misunderstand me in a most dis- 
tressing degree!” 

Joy said nothing. 

Darrell now spoke with more warmth, 
urging her uncle’s wish, the advantages of 
wealth and position—everything that he 
thought might change her mind. 

“Don’t talk to me about uncle,” said Joy. 
“He hadn’t sense enough to bestow his 
money properly, much less me. Willing me 
away as if I were a piece of furniture!” 

Darrell looked as if he thought a lack 
of sense peculiar to the Warfields. 

“ Most girls,” he said, in ill-disguised rage, 
“would not find fault with a relative, merely 


for placing wealth and position within their } 


reach.” 

Joy said nothing to this; she gazed at the 
evening star. The rosy sunset light glorified 
her soft curling hair and showed the deep 
clearness of her eyes. 

_ “Why not be my wife, Joy?” said Dar- 








rell. “You should have everything that you 
like; you know you would like to be rich.” 

“T should like to be rich, but I can’t be 
your wife. You don’t care for me, nor I for 
you. Qh, don’t trouble yourself to speak of 
love now, the last thing! I didn’t mean to 
prompt you.” 

Her face, with its red and white and starry 
blue, was like the “flower of liberty.” 

“But I do care for you,” protested the 
laggard in love. “I never cared to marry 
at all, until I saw you.” 

“ Because you couldn’t find anyone rich 
enough to suit you.” 

“ Really, Miss Warfield, you have no right 
to accuse me of being a fortune-hunter; but 
you insult me in every way. You are deter- 
mined to get rid of me, I see.” 

Joy maintained a haughty silence. 

“Tl go now; but I can’t take this decision 
as final, Miss Warfield. I hope you will give 
me a different answer when you have con- 
sidered my offer.” 

“My mind is quite made up, Mr. Darrell. 
You must not expect a different answer.” 

Darrell went to town next day, and, though 
loath to confess the complete collapse of his 
self-confidence, told his tale of woe to Rock- 
fern, who listened with a face rather too 
radiant for the correct expression of condo- 
lence. 

“She has all of her father’s senseless 
indifference—or ignorance—with respect to 
the advantages of position and money,” said 
Darrell. 

“Tm glad to hear it,” said Rockfern. 
“T’m going to ask her to be my wife.” 

Darrell regarded him with indignation 
unspeakable at first, then said slowly: 

“So that was her reason for refusing me: 
you had been making love to her.” 

“Yes,” answered Rockfern; “I hope that 
was her reason for refusing you.” 

“And yet you know that, if anyone but 
me marries her, she loses a fortune,” said 
Darrell. 

“She too knows that. ’Tis her own look- 
out, if she prefers me to millions.” 

“Tf you meant to try to cut me out, why 
didn’t you say so sooner? Then I wouldn’t 
have made an offer, and—” 

“And might have got the money, at least,” 
said Rockfern. “But it might have been 
said that you made a cat’s-paw of me. 


} You’ve no right to complain of me, Darrell. 
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I gave you the first chance at what I hold 
dearer than my own life, and you had every- 


Darrell called early upon Joy, the next 


day. 
“Miss Warfield,” he said, “ Frank Rock- ; 





“T shall never marry,” he declared. 
“Promise to send me cards, if you ever 


Darrell went, and that afternoon Rockfern 


thing to back you.” do marry,” laughed Joy. 
: 
< 


came out. He found Joy alone in the house, 


and, though that was just as he wished it 


fern is going to ask you to marry him. He };should be, he seemed to find it hard to 


told me so.” 

Joy blushed and looked amazed. 

“Well,” she said, finally, “I can’t help 
that.” 

“T imagine that you don’t want to help it. 
But, if you care for him, pray tell me so now; 
you don’t want me waiting here for nothing, 
do you?” 

“Indeed, no. But I have told you all that 
you need to know, Mr. Darrell; you may as 
well not wait a moment.” 

Darrell regarded her steadfastly, as he 
said: “From the first, you preferred Rock- 
fern.” 

Joy blushed hotly. Darrell smiled slightly. 

“You are angry with me for saying so,” 
he said; “ what will you think, if I ask you 
to swear to such a thing?” 

“Oh! said Joy. “So that you can have 
the money?” 

She looked at him indignantly. 

“And do you think that I would go into 
court and swear that—that I—I—felk in love 
with a man at first sight?” 

“No,” said Darrell. ‘You would be 
engaged to him, you know; and there would 
be no need of going into court. Any justice 
—or Judge Rockfern—could take your affi- 
davit at home. You would only need to 
state that your affections were engaged before ; 
I made you an offer.” 

“Well,” said Joy, “if it can be managed 
without publicity, ’m very willing to help 
you get the money. It ought to have been left 
to you at first, without this bother; because, 
if it hadn’t been for your father, spate would 
not have lived to make any money.” 

Darrell smiled at this poetic justice, but | 
he thanked Joy for her readiness to secure | 
the fortune to him. 

“Though I ought not to thank you,” he { 
said; “for, if you do enrich me with one } 





improve the opportunity. 

“He is worse frightened than I thought 
possible for him,” said Joy to herself. “Well 
he may be, rushing out here as if I were 
bound to take him, merely because I’ve 
refused Mr. Darrell!” Being herself fore- 
warned, she was able to show complete 
tranquillity. 

“T’ve brought that olive which Rena 
promised you,” remarked Rockfern, finding 
at last something more than “yes” and “no” 
to say. “It is out on the stile-block; I for- 
got to bring it in. I will go and get it.” 

He brought the flower in and placed it 
upon the table. 

Joy came to admire the gift; but, after 
one glance at it, she looked at Rockfern 
inquiringly. 

“You don’t call this an olive?” 

“What is it? Have I made a mistake? 
Rena was not at home when I called to get 
the flower, so I went into her greenhouse 
and took what I supposed to be a fragrant 
olive.” 

“Tt’s an orange-tree,” said Joy, demurely. 

Rockfern’s face lighted up instantly. 

“Oh, what a glorious omen! I went seek- 
ing peace, and got—Joy! Shan’t it come 
true, dearest? Won’t you wear orange- 
| flowers for me, some day ?” 

“We have seen so little of each other,” 
said Joy, blushing. 

“Well, I got you by heart in an hour's 
time ; and as for me, I’m no titled foreigner 
—you can investigate my character without 
much trouble. Ask the Squire about me.” 

It was all satisfactorily arranged; Lord 
Brookfield got the money, but he very gen- 
| erously made Joy an absolute gift of five 
; millions; so that love-lorn damsel never had 
the slightest reason to quarrel with Cupid— 
being married to the man she loved, and 


hand, you will have robbed me with the possessed of all the money she wanted. 


other.” 

“Ah, you say that,” said Joy; “but you 
will go home and marry some English lady, 
and feel that you made a glorious escape 
over here.” 





She had been Mrs. Rockfern for a year 
when she received Lord Brookfield’s wed- 
ding-cards; there was a curl of his bride’s 
hair enclosed, and: it was almost the exact 
shade of Joy’s own. 








‘‘SOME FUN 


WITH 


MEHITABLE.’’ 


BY ELVA 


J. SMITH, 


MANNERS and customs undergo great 
changes in one or two generations. This 
is especially true in our rapidly developing 
Middle and Western States, where wealth 
and culture follow close upon the footsteps 
of the hardy pioneer. Thus the avocations 
and amusements of the first settlers often 
seem odd and uncouth, to their grandchildren. 
When a child, I was very fond of listening 
to my grandfather’s tales of his boyhood, 
and I was especially amused at some of the 
olden methods of celebrating the world’s 
great holiday—Christmas. 

“Christmas shooting” was a favorite sport. 
For this purpose, a number of boys secretly 
assembled at a chosen spot, each being 
provided with some kind of shooting-iron. 
Arrangements having been perfected, the 
company silently repaired to a house whose 
occupants were supposed to be wrapped in 
slumber. The merry-makers proceeded to 
arouse the household by creating a commo- 
tion among the chickens, pigs, or other 


} hated, and was a very respectable, if 


§ 
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There was no moon; but the starlight, 
reflected by the snow, made a sort of glow, 
well suited to our purpose. About nine 
o'clock, a party of us—men and boys— 
started out on a ‘serenade,’ as we called it. 
Most of our number were young; but Deacon 
Comstock, a man of middle age, joined us— 
‘to keep ye stiddy,’ he informed us. 

“After visiting several of the neighbors, 
with the usual success, and receiving some 
recruits from the awakened households, we 
crossed a forest from Mr. Graham’s—where 
the minister now lives, my dears—over to 
miller Goodgain’s, just where Mr. Whitcom’s 
fine residence now stands. At the edge ot 
the woods, stood a hewn-log hut, inhabited 
by Mehitable Biggs, a lone widow, whose 
tongue and temper were known and feared 
by all the mischief-loving urchins of the 
settlement. Nevertheless, Mehitable was a 
member of the church in which the deacon 


somewhat crotchety, addition to society. 


farm-yard stock. The owner, having been} Her husband had died some five years 


enticed out in search of the disturber, was 
greeted with a discharge of guns and a 
shower of jests, with whoops, halloos, and 
all the various noises a crowd of boys can 
invent. Having thus accomplished their 
mission, they departed to visit another and 
another unfortunate slumberer. 

I have written as if only boys participated 
in this sport; but quite frequently their 
jocular elders put aside their dignity and 
joined in the hilarious pastime. 

An instance of one good deacon’s hilarity 
and his punishment, my grandfather was 
accustomed to relate with much mirth. 
The incident occurred in‘ Southern Indiana, 
about three-quarters of a century ago, when 
the now well-tilled fields were yet covered 
with the “forest primeval,” and the inhab- 
itants were a hardy jovial race of pioneers, 
rugged and free as their hills and woodlands. 
I will relate the incident in my grandfather’s 
own words: 

“The night was still and clear, the ground 
covered with some twelve inches of snow. 
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previous, since which event she had lived 
alone, with only her yellow cat, her brindled 
cow, her sorrel horse, and her beloved chicks 
for company. These last she set great store 
by, and woe unto the quadruped or the biped 
that dared invade the sacred precincts of her 





hennery. 

“Well, when we came in sight of the 
widow’s, all was silent about the little hut. 
We would have passed quietly by, had not 
the deacon called a halt. 

“‘Let’s hev some fun with Mehitable,’ 
; he said. 

“Oh, no,’ responded several voices; ‘she 
is a widder woman. Let her alone.’ 

“<“Tt don’t make no difference ef she is 





a widder woman. We don’t mean no harm, 
an’ let’s hev some fun with Mehitable.’ 

“*Tt would be a mighty mean trick to git 
the pore woman up out’n the cold,’ argued 
one. 

““T say it won’t be mean, neither; an’ 
} I ain’t a-goin’ to miss the fun with Mehit- 
able,’ persisted the deacon. 
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“«T won’t ketch the chickens,’ Sam Wild- 
enuff, who generally took that part, declared. 
“*Nor I, nor I,’ chimed several voices. 

“<T’l) ketch ’em myself, said the deacon, 
stubbornly. 

“There were some further attempts to 
dissuade him; but the deacon was, his 
neighbors said, ‘as contrairy as a spotted 
pig, when he got sot once,’ and now he 
was ‘sot’ on having ‘some fun with Mehit- 
able,’ and presently, despite our persuasions, 
he strode off toward the hen-house. 

“The only means of ingress was through 
a small hole in the side of the building, 
which was closed by a broad board propped 
closely against it. The deacon, being a stout 
man, found some difficulty in squeezing his 
plump body through this orifice. However, 
after some time, he succeeded in getting 
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inside, and, as his heels disappeared within, }, 


we outside watchers -silently withdrew to the 
shadow of a stable near, in which ‘ Brindle’ 
patiently ruminated. 

“Suddenly the silence was broken by a 
shrill ‘squawk! squawk!’ that proceeded 
from the hen-house in prolonged and 
piercing accents. ‘Squawk! squawk! This 
time, the house-door opened, and the tall 
gaunt figure of the widow, arrayed in a 
scanty night-dress—a long hickory poker 
in hand—appeared in the doorway, betwixt 
the starlight and the firelight. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, she sped toward the 
hennery, whence came the unceasing outcry 
of the captive hens. As she passed near 
the stable, we heard her mutter: ‘I'll fix 
that there ornery ’possum this time, or my 
name ain’t Mehitable Biggs. The cantan- 
kerous brute!’ A moment later, her form 
was outlined at the opening. 

“You pestiferous varmint!’ she cried. 

“Thwack! went the club, and the ‘var- 
mint’ gave a doleful howl. 

“‘T]l make ye howl, ye brute beast!’ 
and again the club descended. 

“¢ Oh-oh-oh-oh !’ came this time in unmis- 
takably human accents. 

“*A man!’ cried Mehitable, using her 
weapon with greater vigor. ‘A man!’ 
Thwack! thwack! 
thwack !|—I’ll larn ye’—thwack !—‘ to come 
a-sneakin’ ’—thwack !—‘ round my house’— 
thwack !—‘ a-stealin’ my hens!’ 

“A shower of blows followed, sometimes 
striking the deacon, sometimes falling harm- 
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‘Ye ornery critter !’— 
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lessly on the ground; and we could hear the 
poor man begging for mercy. 

““Mehitable! Sister Mehitable, it’s me— 
Deacon Comstock! Don’t kill me!’ 

“*Teacon Comstock!’ she echoed, dis- 
dainfully. ‘The deacon in my hen-house, 
a-stealin’ my chickens, an’ him a pillar of 
our meetin’-house!’ And, by an extra 
stretch of her long arm, Mrs. Biggs reached 
with her poker over into the very corner 
in which the discomfited deacon crouched. 

“Thwack! thwack! ‘That’s for stealin’ 
my hens, an’’—thwack! thwack !—‘ that’s 
for lyin’ an’ slanderin’ the pore dear deacon.’ 

“‘Tt’s all a mistake; it reely air, Sister 
Biggs,’ the deacon began ayain. 

“*Ef ye air Deacon Comstock, what on 
airth air ye in my hen-house for?’ she 
demanded. 

“<*T_T wuz jist a-projeckin’,’ faltered the 
deacon. 

“*Pll larn ye to projeck roun’ my prem- 
ises. Now, tote over here, an’ stick your old 
ornery pate outen this hole, till I see ef it’s 
the deacon—an’ I tell ye aforehan’, ye 
needn’t calk’late on playin’ any o’ yer tricks 
on me, a-gittin’ away, or I'll jist lay ye out 
with this here poker. I kin do it.’ 

“A moment later, in obedience to this 
command, the deacon’s sad visage appeared 
at the opening. 

“Widow Biggs threw up her hands and 
exclaimed in surprise, real or affected: 

“Laws help us, ef it ain’t the deacon! 
I want to know!’ : 

“* Qh, Sister Biggs, I warn’t a-stealin’ yer 
chickens,’ began the humbled deacon. 

“Looks mighty like it,’ interrupted Sister 
Biggs, grimly. 

“*But, Mehitable, I come with the boys, 
a-shootin’, an’ they sent me—they let me 
come a-ketchin’ the hens to wake ye, ye 
know.’ 

“«That’s a likely story! An’ whar’s the 
rest of ’em, ef ye come a-shootin’?’ 

““¢T—JT don’t know whar they be. They’ve 
done played me a mighty mean trick. I'll 
call em.’ And he raised his voice: ‘ Boys! 
Boys!’ But only echo answered. 

“* Ha!’ sniffed the incredulous widow, ‘ the 
long an’ short o’ it air, deacon, ye air in a bad 
box, an’ I'll jist keep ye thar till mornin’, 
ef ye don’t mind—a-roostin’ with the hens, 
as it were. Ye air mighty fond o’ hens, ye 
know.’ 
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“Upon this, the deacon renewed his 
entreaties and called again and again for 
his recent comrades. Mrs. Biggs remained 
firm, and, after some further conversation, 
she said very decidedly: 

“‘Jist duck yer old bullet head back thar 
now, or I’ll crack it agin. I’m a-goin’ to 
shut this here hole now, an’ ye air not 
a-comin’ out. I’m not a-goin’ to stan’ here 
a-freezin’ any longer—so there!’ 

“Having conceived a great respect for the 
widow’s club, the deacon slowly and sadly 
withdrew his head, still expostulating, and 
the inexorable woman put the board in 
place and propped it securely. 

“*Hope you'll be comfor’ble, deacon; 





them thare is mighty fine chickens, was 
the parting shot fired by the nimble tongue. 

“No sooner had the widow closed her 
cabin-door than we gave vent to our hardly 
restrained emotions in a deafening shout, 
simultaneously discharging our guns, We 
then released the agitated deacon from his 
not too agreeable prison, from which he 
emerged an angry but a wiser man. 

“The parson, acting as mediator, succeeded 
in restoring amity between the deacon and 
Mrs. Biggs. It was weeks before the deacon’s 
corpulent body lost all traces of his cudgeling, 
and never during his after-life was it quite 
safe to remark in the good man’s presence: 
‘Let’s hey some fun with Mehitable.’” 
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ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY ARTHUR LEWIS TUBBS. 


THE new moon, like a silver crest, 

In splendor gleams on evening’s breast; 
The stars upon her garments shine, 
Than earthly jewels more divine. 

A night of glory paves the way 

For brighter dawn of Christmas Day, 
When hearts are full of joy and mirth 
And peace reigns over all the earth, 
When gladsome carols soar and rise 

In adoration to the skies. 


In yonder valley, calm and still, 
Beneath the shadow of the hiil, 

The convent rears its stately wall, 
With entrance dark and turrets tall. 
Four ncble steeds with prancing feet, 
And bells that chime a chorus sweet, 
Far from the mountain over there 

The yule-log to the convent bear; 

Like Santa, whom the children know, 
An old monk rides, with beard of snow. 








With head low-bowed and fervent air, 
As if he breathed to heaven a prayer, 
As though his slow unaltered tread 
Beat rhythm with the words he said, 
Another monk leads on the way 

To yonder convent, cold and gray, 
Where on the morrow all shall be 

A festival of mirth and glee 

As long as burns the yule-log bright, 
Until the embers die at night. 


Come, poets, sing your sweetest rhyme, 
And, ringers, ring your gladdest chime! 
Let every heart be light and gay 

To greet the dawn of Christmas Day; 
With head low-bowed in fervent praver 
The yule-log of devotiun bear, 

And, on your bosom’s altar, light 

The fire of love and praise to-night, 
And with its burning incense-flame 
Breathe honor to the Saviour’s name. 
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FROM CHRISTMAS, TO CHRISTMAS. 


BY E. C. 


CREIGHTON. 








T was Christmas Eve. Outside, the snow- 
| drifts lay deep and the wind whistled 
wildly. Within, the fire burned brightly 
on the hearth, and the lamp cast a 
cheerful glow over everything. Yet to Gerald 
Chantrey the wind and snow without seemed 
more agreeable than the warmth of fire and 
lamp. 

He had just turned his horse into the 
stable, hung his coat on the great walnut 
stand in the hall, and entered the library. 
His wife was sitting there; but she rose 
when he came in, and confronted him with 
a frown. 

Isabel Chantrey was a tall dark-browed 
woman, somewhat older than her husband, 
and looking as if she might have been a 
beauty before the years had coarsened her. 
And that was just what she was when Gerald 
first met her. 

Fifteen years had gone by since then, yet } 
he remembered everything perfectly as he 
looked at her, and all the old bitter feelings } 
rushed back with renewed force. Yes, she } 
had spoiled his life; and for a moment } 
Gerald thought longingly of the cold snow- | 
drifts, and envied the dead lying so still ' 
beneath them. His reflections were cut short } 
by his wife’s voice saying harshly: 

“Ts it possible you are here?” 

The emphasis on the last word was espe- 
cially disagreeable, and there was a touch 


of sarcasm in Mrs. Chantrey’s voice that : 


was even more irritating to her husband 
than simple anger. 
meant; but, instead of replying, he crossed 


He wondered what she } 





over to the table, seated himself on it, and 
nonchalantly twirled his cane in his hand. 
At least, she should not see that she annoyed 
him. 

“You are so seldom here, that it is quite 
a treat,” Isabel went on, in the same tone. 

“You make it so agreeable for me, I wonder 
Tam not here all the time,” Gerald could not 
refrain from saying. 

“Certainly there are other places more 
agreeable—Chantrey Hall, for instance,” 
sneered Isabel. 

“You are quite right,” Gerald agreed, in 
his most indifferent manner. 

“ Especially since the arrival there of Miss 
Arrington,” added Mrs. Chantrey. Her hus- 
band’s face darkened, but he refrained from 
making any reply. “Of course you have told 
; her that you have the good fortune to be 

married,” the speaker continued, an ugly 

expression creeping into her dark eyes as 

; she received no answer. ‘ 
“T cannot see that my private affairs are 

be any interest to Miss Arrington, nor can 

; I see any need of your introducing her name 
g } into your remarks.” 

{ All Gerald Chantrey’s nonchalance had 
vanished now; he spoke sternly enough. 
“You seem to be wonderfully tender of 
}her—not even allowing her name to be 
{ mentioned,” and Mrs. Chantrey laughed 
: disagreeably. 
The frown on Gerald’s face made it almost 
,as unpleasant as his wife’s; his expression 
was completely altered. He laid down his 
{stick and moved to where Isabel stood, her 
(545) 
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hand on the back of a chair. He grasped causelessly enough, heaven knew! for his 
her by the shoulder, not roughly, but. with } one bitter experience had made him distrust 
terrible determination. }and dislike the entire sex. Why, then, did 
“T have often felt like killing you before; the whole force of his nature rise in fierce 
I swear I will do so now, if you breathe one ; indignation at the mere mention of Miss 
more word about Miss Arrington. Never dare; Arrington? Conscience asked “ Why?” and 
utter her name again.” ‘he could not answer; for, in the searching 
Then, before Mrs. Chantrey could recover } illumination of the last few minutes’ agony, 
from the half-cowed astonishment into which ; Gerald Chantrey realized a truth he had not 
her husband’s unexpected conduct had thrown } even dreamed of, and, urged on by this new 
her, he was gone. } pain, he rode wildly forward. 
Out into the wintry night Gerald rushed,; The snow had begun to fall again and 
flung himself on his horse, and dashed madly ; drove fiercely into his face, almost blinding 
away. Anywhere—it did not matter in the} him. His horse struggled along in the direc- 
least, only to make his escape! Yet his wife | tion which he had taken of late more fre- 
had often taunted him about other women— ‘ quently than any other—the direction of 
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at best, was unsafe in the rapidly increasing 
storm, and the madness of this latest misery 
seemed to have completely unnerved Gerald. 
They had reached a moor not far from the 
Hall, when the horse stumbled, and then, 
regaining his footfmg, sprang forward. The 
sudden jar shook Gerald from his loose hold 
in the saddle, and, before he could recover 
himself, flung him on the ground. His head 
struck the stones where the snow-drifts lay 
lightest, and, a moment later, he lost con- 
sciousness. The horse stood beside his fallen 
rider for an instant, and then galloped toward 
the Hall. 

“John Ford was here again to-day,” said 
Miss Dorothea Chantrey, looking up from 
her sewing. 

“Yes,” assented Miss Arrington, without 
removing her eyes from the pages of the 
book she was reading aloud. 

For three years, Greta Arrington had 
served in the capacity of companion to 
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Chantrey Hall. The road, not a good one ; Gerald Chantrey’s aunt, the owner of Chant- 





rey Hall. The girl’s gentleness and patience 
had won the grim spinster’s heart, and a 
sincere attachment had sprung up between 
the two; but no softening’ ever showed itself 
in the elder woman’s manner—she was always 
stern and imperious. 

“ He tells me you have refused him again,” 
Miss Chantrey continued. 

Miss Arrington again assented. 

“Are you aware that you are a fool, my 
dear?” the old lady inquired. 

Her companion’s cheek flushed. 

“A great many people would call me so, 
Isuppose,” remarked Miss Arrington, calmly. 

“And call you rightly. Why, John is a 
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rich man and a nice fellow—a splendid fel- 
low. He says your only reason is that you 
do not love him.” 

“A very sufficient reason, it seems to me,” 
said Greta. 

“A very nonsensical reason, unless you are 
in love with somebody else—are you?” Miss 
Chantrey added the question in her most 
abrupt way. 

“No—certainly not.” 

Greta spoke almost indignantly and with 
such haste that the other looked up suddenly 
and gave her a sharp scrutinizing glance; 
a@ new idea had entered Miss Chantrey’s 
brain. There was a little spot of bright 
color in the girl’s usually pale cheeks, and 
she met the spinster’s piercing gaze almost 
defiantly. A dread hitherto unthought of 
took possession of the latter’s mind and 
roused her almost to anger. Anxiety urged 
her on to unthinking cruelty. 

“My nephew has not been making love to 
-you, has he?” she asked. 

Miss Arrington rose to her feet, answered 
haughtily “Certainly not,” and turned to go 
away. 

“Stop, Greta,” said the old lady, sternly. 
“You must listen to me.” 

“Well?” 

“Tf my nephew were free to marry, I 
should be very glad; but, as it is, I thought 
I watched carefully and never saw the slight- 
est attempt at any special attention on his part. 
You were so cold, too—otherwise, I should 
have felt it my duty to tell you the truth, 
painful as it would have been, when Gerald 
came home from abroad.” Miss Chantrey 
paused an instant, but Greta Arrington neither 
moved nor spoke, so she went on: “ He was 
married years ago. It was a foolish entangle- 
ment, and he thought the only honorable thing 
for him to do was to marry her. But it was 
perfectly Quixotic; for he was a mere boy, 
and she a designing woman several years 
older. She entrapped him into it. He has 
lived with her two or three times, until he 
could bear it no longer. He brought her to 
England first when he came here six months 
ago, and they have remained in retirement 
ever since. I ought to have told you ”—Miss 
Chantrey’s voice faltered—“ but we Chant- 
reys are very proud, and we have tried to 
hide our trouble as much as possible.” 

The speaker’s voice died into a sob, and 
Miss Arrington at last spoke. 














“Tt was quite unnecessary,” she said, 
calmly. “You are perfectly correct, Miss 
Dorothea: Mr. Chantrey never paid me any 
attention other than what was required by 
common courtesy, and your solicitude for me 
is entirely uncalled for. It is absurd for you 
to imagine that, because% do not love John 
Ford, I must care for your nephew. What 
can I do to disabuse your mind of that 
impression ?” 

The sharp old lady still had her doubts, 
but she did not express them. 

“T am very glad, my dear, that my anxiety 
was needless, and beg your pardon if I have 
wounded your pride. It is just as well you 
should know the truth, at any rate.” 

This apology was a great concession on 
the stern spinster’s part, and it touched 
Greta deeply. She bent and kissed the 
high wrinkled forehead, and, as she did so, 
the housekeeper’s figure loomed up in the 
doorway. 

“There’s been a accident, mum,” Mrs. 
Brown announced, in a quivering voice. 

“An accident?” cried Greta, while Miss 
Chantrey looked up in surprise. 

“A while ago,” Mrs. Brown continued, 
“Mr. Chantrey’s horse dashed into the 
stable, with no one on him. I suspicioned 
somethin’ wrong at once, and sent the two 
men and the dogs out to look. Sure enough, 
they found the young master, and they’ve 
brought him in.” 

“T will come immediately,” said Miss 
Arrington, quietly, though she was very 
pale; “and I will send Janet to you, Miss 
Dorothea,” she added, turning to the spinster, 
who was almost crippled with rheumatism. 

A few moments later, Miss Arrington was 
bending over Gerald Chantrey’s motionless 
form, giving directions to everyone and 
assuming charge in her usual capable fash- 
ion. It was not long before consciousness 
returned; then Greta slipped out of the 
room and sent the housekeeper back—to 
meet Gerald’s eyes was more than she felt 
she could endure. 

Mrs. Brown had neglected to leave a 
message with Janet; so, candle in hand, 
she started to return to the pantry, where 
she had just left the maid. She did not 
get beyond the hall, however; for there, 
by the staircase, lving just in her way, was 
Miss Arrington’s prostrate form—the double 


‘shock had been too much for the girl’s 
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strength. The housekeeper was terribly fright- 
ened, but only for a moment; then Miss 
Arrington opened her eyes and insisted on 
rising. With Mrs. Brown’s assistance, she 
managed to get to a chair, and accepted 
eagerly the offer of a stimulant. The brandy 
revived her at once, and, in spite of remon- 


strances, she sought Miss Dorothea to make 


all necessary explanations. 
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had merely been stunned. Before either of 
the ladies had risen, he insisted on leaving, 
and, mounting his horse again, set out for 
home. This was the surprising news that 
greeted them at the breakfast-table; and 
both experienced, though neither expressed 
it, an intense relief. At Greta’s request, 


Mrs. Brown had not mentioned her swoon- 
ing to Miss Chantrey ; but, when that shrewd 


Although Greta left Mr. Chantrey to the } observer saw the girl’s heavy eyes and hag- 
housekeeper’s care and went to bed as usual, gard face, she felt confident that her fears 
she did not sleep much. No doctor could } were not groundless. 

be got until morning, and indeed the patient} The next day, Miss Dorothea heard from 


disclaimed any need of one, declaring he’ her nephew, that he was perfectly well; 
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and, a week later, another letter came. 
After reading it through, Miss Chantrey 
laid the sheet in her lap and looked at 
Greta. 

“Gerald’s wife has disappeared,” she said, 
abruptly. 

“Disappeared?” Miss Arrington’s lips 
just formed the word. 

“Yes; she has been missing for three 
days. He went to London immediately after 
leaving here, and, when he returned, he 
found her gone, and could gain no clue to 
her whereabouts. He is still hunting for 
her,” said Miss Chantrey, her eyes running 
rapidly over the sheet. . 

“T am very sorry,” answered Miss Arring- 
ton, although she hardly knew what she was 
saying. 

“Tam glad; I hope she will never come 
back,” the old lady said, severely, whereat 
Greta looked intensely shocked. 

The months dragged slowly along, with no 
news of Mrs. Chantrey. Her husband wrote 
to his aunt occasionally, telling her that he 
made no progress in his search. Twice he 
came to the Hall; but on neither occasion 
did Greta see him, save from behind closed 
blinds. She felt that she could not endure 
the strain on her courage. The one glimpse 
she had of Gerald shook her nerves; he 
looked pale and thin, and Miss Dorothea 
groaned over his wretched appearance. The 
girl herself went about looking like a shadow. 

If she were dead—this woman who had 
spoiled Gerald Chantrey’s life—how much 
better it would be for him! Then personal 
thoughts would intrude themselves, though 
she tried to drive them away. Sometimes 
she felt like a murderess, and then again 
only pity and agonized realization of what 
Gerald must be suffering filled her soul. 
For, with a woman’s quick intuition, she 
was certain that he loved her. 

It was Christmas Eve again, and just such 
a night as it had been a year previous. In 
the cheerful library at Chantrey Hall, the 
two ladies sat as usual—the one sewing, 
the other reading aloud. Suddenly Greta 
closed her book and laid it on the table. 

“Forgive me, Miss Dorothea, but I must 
go away from here,” she cried, almost as if 
the words were wrung from her. 

“Go away, my child?” 

There was real consternation as well as 
surprise in the elder woman’s voice. 


“The climate does not agree with me—I 
{ have an offer to go as governess to the south 
; of France.” Miss Arrington was once more 
; mistress of herself, and she spoke in her ordi- 
nary tone, or something closely approaching 
it. “T have lost flesh lately,” she continued, 
holding up an almost transparent hand, and 
Miss Chantrey could not deny the assertion. 

A year ago, the stern spinster might have 
contradicted the girl; but, in that length 
of time, Miss Dorothea had greatly altered. 
Gazing into the pale proud face opposite 
her, she felt that it would be cruel to ask 
Greta to remain. 

“T shall miss you terribly,” was all she 
did say. 

Miss Arrington crossed over to the old 
maid’s side and took one of the wrinkled 
hands in both her own white ones. 

“T have been thinking of this a long time, 
my friend, but I could not bear to leave you. 
To-day I heard of someone who would just 
suit you—though not so well as I do, of 
course,” she added, with a pitiful little attempt 
at jocularity and a ghost of a smile. 

“No one could ever do that,” answered 
Miss Dorothea, and then there was silence 
between them. 

Two weeks later, Greta departed, and Miss 
Dorothea was left with her new companion— 
a perfect treasure, she would have thought 
her before she knew Miss Arrington. The 
latter had been gone only a short time, when 
Gerald Chantrey presented himself before 
his aunt. He looked pale and worn and 
had a greatly subdued air. 

“T have found my wife, Aunt Dorothea,” 
he said, gravely, as he clasped his relative’s 
hand; “or rather, I have found her grave.” 

“Her grave?” echoed the other, faintly, 
a sense of awe mingling with the intense 
relief which she could not -help feeling in 
spite of herself. 

“She went away in a fit of jealous rage,” 
Gerald continued, “and started suddenly with 
a sick friend on a voyage up the Nile. As 
they were on their way back, she caught 
cold and died of pneumonia within a week ; 
I have only just heard it.” 

They talked for a long while; but Gerald 
did not speak of Miss Arrington, until at 
last Miss Chantrey grew impatient and told 
him of her departure. He expressed his 





regret in a polite tone, and soon went away. 
Left alone, the old lady sat down at once 
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and wrote to Greta. There came a prompt} she does not want to see me; she will give 

reply to the letter, expressing sympathy but } some sign when she does.” 

making no other mention of Mr. Chan‘rey.; Gerald’s voice was full of repressed feel- 
The weeks lengthened into months, and ing, and, looking into his face, Miss Chantrey 

neither of the pair manifested any apparent } realized the restraint he was putting on 

interest in the other. At last, Miss Dorothea } himself. 

grew desperate, and, on one of her nephew’s} That night, she wrote to Greta: 

frequent visits, she burst forth: “Gerald is going to take a run on the 
“Are you going to let a scruple spoil your } Continent—may he call on you?” 

own life, as well as other people’s?” Gerald; The answer came quickly: 

looked at her in astonishment. “Oh, don’t; “I have promised to remain here a year, 

pretend you don’t understand what I mean } and, during that time, I would rather not see 

—I couldn’t endure that!” any of my English friends. I know you will 
The young man smiled in an odd way ; forgive me. At the end of the twelvemonth, 

and then grew deadly pale. ;I shall be free, and will come back to you 
“Do you think I am not longing to see} if you wish it.” 

her?” he asked, in a low tense tone. “Long-} When Miss Dorothea read the letter to 

ing with every fibre of my being? But I} her nephew, he said softly: “I understand.” 

know her better than you—I am certain‘ Then he hurried away. 
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KEEP FAITH! 


BY LUCIEN ARNOLD. 





HAVE you had dreams—ah! who has not ?— 
Of better fortune at some day, 
And found that day brought harder lot, 


; Have you loved one—ah! who has not ?— 
Whose smile was dear, whose kiss was sweet, « 
Who vowed fond vows too soon forgot, 
And cast your dreams, bright dreams, away? § And paid your truth with sore deceit? 
It was not hope was false to you; } It was not love that was untrue; 
’Twas chance went wrong: hope still is true. } Only a false heart false to you. 
Trust yet your dreams and still believe, Trust love, and still a true heart seek, 
Some day your dream will not deceive! Keep faith in words fond lovers speak ! 
2 
; 
3 
8 
| 
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Have you had friends—ah! who has not ?— 
Friends close and dear when skies were bright, § 
Friends who, whe. trouble came, forgot 
And passed as strangers in your sight? 
It was not friendship was untrue ; 
Only false friends were false to you. 
Trust friendship still, seek still dear friends; 
Keep faith, keep faith, until life ends! 


Keep faith in hope and in your dreams, 
Keep faith in friendship and in love, 
Keep faith in that which dearest seems ; 
There’s naught in earth or heaven above, 
Naught that’s good and dear and true, 
That can be dear or true to you, 
Save you keep faith; keep faith alway, 
In friends, in words true lovers say! 
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NEVER DESPAIR. 


BY MRS. PIDSLEY. 


THOUGH stormy the sky, ; 
The storm and the clouds 3 
Will pass by and by; ? 
So never despair. | _ But hope for the best; 


Your hands find to do, 
And never despair— 


For, after the toil, 
The sweeter the rest: 
So never despair. 


Be patient, be true; 
Do the work bravely 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 464, 


CHAPTER VII. 

OME moments passed 
before Mrs. Richmond 
could collect her senses 
sufficiently even to lis- 
ten. Fortunately she 
was not called on to 
speak, as Rafe Vincent 
was talking fast enough 
for the three, though his face told the story 
of his happiness much more intelligibly 
than his broken sentences succeeded in doing. 

Lilian seated herself, and, taking Mag- 
dalen’s cold hands, softly stroked them with 
her delicate palms, while occasionally putting 
in a quiet word or two which rendered her 
lover’s explanations somewhat more lucid 
than his unaided efforts would have proved. 

Mrs. Richmond turned her aching eyes 

«from one smiling face to the other, then 
glanced back at the telegram lying at her 
feet, oppressed by a sense of utter helples# 
ness such as she had never in her life 
experienced. Her mind seemed absolutely 
dulled by the shock she had received; she 
heard her companions’ voices through the 
confusion of a dozen scattered thoughts, all 
of which had Carleton Pembroke for their 
centre. 

Presently Vincent was called out to see 
a friend who had been stopping at the 
hotel, but was to leave by the next train. 
As the door closed behind him, Lilian 
chanced to notice the paper; she picked 
it up, saying: 

“Ts this yours, or did Rafe drop it?” 

Mrs. Richmond started, with an odd sen- 
sation as if coming back from a long distance. 
She took the telegram, laid her two hands 
on Lilian’s shoulders, and exclaimcd: 

“Child, what have you done—what have 
you done?” 

Lilian regarded her in troubled amaze- 
ment. 

“Oh,” she cried, her lips beginning to 
quiver, “I hoped you would be glad! 

(552) 











Surely it does not displease you. I thought 
you knew me well enough now so that 
you would not be afraid for Rafe’s happi- 
ness.” 

“Tam not thinking about him,” rejoined 
Magdalen; “you are so brave that I don’t 
doubt your being able to go through any 
sacrifice you may undertake.” 

“Sacrifice?” Lilian echoed, wonderingly. 

“Yes. Do you suppose I don’t under- 
stand? You have let yourself be persuaded 
—you were afraid of making him unhappy. 
Oh, Lilian, Lilian! I don’t fancy for an 
instant that you deceived him; I know you 
are incapable—” 

“But why should I?” 

“Wait; let me finish,” Mrs. Richmond 
continued, now thoroughly possessed by an 
excitement so like one of Rafe Vincent’s 
that Lilian noticed the family resemblance 
between the two, even in the midst of her 
anxiety. “Of course, you told him the whole 
truth; but a man is always over-confident, 
and believes he can win a woman’s love if 
only she will marry him. Oh, I think more 
marriages have made shipwreck from such 
unions than in any other way.” 

She spoke rapidly; once she had begun, 
she could not check herself, though realizing 
all the while that to speak was worse than 
useless—that, indeed, she had no right. Then 
she saw Lilian gazing at her with a sudden 
smile and eyes so full of wonder that she 
stopped short. 

“No doubt,” the girl said. “But I am so 
disappointed ; tell me outright why you are 
not pleased !” 

“Haven’t I tried to tell you?” demanded 
Magdalen. “How can I do it more plainly? 
Don’t I say that a woman is mad, to let a 
man whom she does not love persuade her 
to marry him?” 

“But that doesn’t apply to me,” Lilian 
answered, with a happy smile and a beau- 
tiful blush. “Surely you weren’t talking for 
my benefit! Why, I love Rafe dearly— 
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dearly! To you, I can speak out; you won’t } 
think me missish, silly: I love him with } 
all my heart and soul.” ; 

“Oh!” Magdalen gasped, as the other 
turned her head away in a pleasant con- 
fusion. The astonished woman could artic- ; 
ulate nothing further, between relief from ; 
anxiety on Lilian’s and Rafe’s account and 
a sharp pang of sympathetic grief for Carle- 
ton Pembroke. 

“Does that satisfy you?” Lilian asked, 
looking bravely back at her. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Richmond managed at length 
to say; “‘ for you—yes.” 

“And you will accept me for a relation, 
and try to love mea little?” Lilian persisted, 
in her coaxing voice. 

“T do love you already,” Mrs. Richmond 
replied, but could get no further for the 
moment. 

She had no right to be angry with the girl, 
though she had reason to be with herself. 
She had rushed at conclusions in her usual 
headlong fashion—meddled with a matter 
in which she had no business to interfere— 
and heaven only knew what mischief she 
might have done, what fresh misery would 
be forced by her hand on the man whom 
to save from trouble she would cheerfully 
have suffered any torture. But she could 
indulge in remorse later; Lilian was speaking 
again. 

“T knew from the first that I loved Rafe,” 
the soft voice weni on; “it was not romance 
—not a dream—but love, only I was ashamed 
to admit it. For a while, I had thought that 
my great admiration and respect for Mr. 
Pembroke would prove that—I mean, after 
he asked me to be his wife—don’t you 
understand?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Richmond answered, vaguely. 

“T thought—oh, indeed it was not because 
I am vain,” continued Lilian, “but I thought 
at first Mr. Pembroke loved me; it seemed 
such an honor! His dear sister helped each 
of us to blunder about the other; she 
deceived herself and us too. The truth was, 
Mr. Pembroke proposed to me because he 
thought he had won my heart, and I accepted 
him because I thought he loved me.” 

“Oh! Magdalen again ejaculated. 

“ But, though I am not clever, I could not 
help gradually finding out. I was thinking 
of his happiness when I broke the engage- 





ment, yet it was well for my own sake that 
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I did so. Directly afterward, I met Rafe; 
he soon taught me the difference between 
hero-worship and love. But I was deter- 
mined to be certain; then, too, it seemed 
dreadful to turn like that from one to 
another, so I would not own that I cared. 
Oh, you understand how I felt!” 

“Yes,” Magdalen said this time, and again 
had to pause. 

“ He persevered, though,” Lilian said, with 
a little rippling laugh; “I—I thought he 
would. And I am happy, and I will do my 
best to make him so—don’t you believe me?” 

Mrs. Richmond could not resist the appeal- 
ing eyes and voice; she felt herself worse 
than a savage, to have harbored an under- 
current of resentment against the speaker 
for what was no fault of hers. 

“You are the dearest girl in the world,” 
she exclaimed, “and Rafe Vincent is worth 
loving, and I am only too glad to have you 
for a cousin; only, I wonder that you can 
be willing to accept such a crotchety cross- 
grained creature as a relation.” 

Just here, Vincent returned, and presently 
Magdalen contrived a plausible pretext to 
get rid of them both for a while, feeling the 
need of solitude and reflection. But medita- 
tion was of little avail; she could only 
marvel and blame herself. 

“T suppose it was natural that Lilian 
should care most for the young fellow,” she 
thought; “and he is clever—full of brilliant 
possibilities. But why should a man like 
Carleton Pembroke set his heart on a mere 
girl?) What an idiot Iam! Of course, her 
very youth attracted him. Oh, what a series 
of muddles life is, anyway—and ever to try 
to clear up one is worse than wickedness! 
What have I done? How can I tell him? 
And he will be here to-night—to-night!”’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs. RicHMoND had made important 
business correspondence a reason for shut- 
ting herself in her rooms. The letters lay 
on her table to be answered, it was true, 
but she could no more have managed to set 
down three coherent sentences in respectable 
English than she could have written a novel 
in Japanese. Her mind seemed fairly in a 


chaotic state, and she was tormented by so 
many conflicting emotions that she could 
not tell which held the mastery. 

Through the open windows, she could hear 
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the piano that vinnie was playing elie 
stairs; then she heard voices singing a duet, ; 
and recognized them as those of Lilian and } 
Rafe Vincent. Presently the song ended; 
the music changed te a waltz, and went on 
almost without intermission for the next 
hour. Mrs. Richmond walked up and down, 
moved things out of place and pushed them | 


back, unable to settle to anything, her rest- ' 


lessness growing positive torture as the hours ; 
dragged on: 
Suddenly she remembered that she had } 


not told Lilian she expected Mr. Pembroke; ° i 


she must do so, and invent some reason for 


his coming—the convenient generality “ bus- 


iness”” would serve as well as anything. At 
least, she could spare him the humiliation 
of having the girl gain any idea of what 
was really bringing him: spare Lilian pain 
as well, for her sensitive nature would suffer 
terribly, were she to suspect the truth. p 

Mrs. Richmond wondered why she had 
not mentioned the fact while they were 


talking—it would have been easy enough } 
then; now she must fling down the tidings ; 


in a bald abrupt fashion—she would be 
certain to do it awkwardly. Oh, she could 
do nothing right any more! 

She rose to seek Lilian. She would not 
send for her; that would be giving an 
importance to the communication which she 
desired of all things to avoid. She must 


wait till she had gained more composure— } 


she could not tell her news yet. She would 
go for a walk; she wanted a longer solitude. 
The evening train would not arrive till rather 
late; she should be forced to pass time 
enough, watching the young pair and trying 
to be a sympathetic listener to their hopes 
and plans. Then she grew quickly ashamed 
of this return of unreasonable resentment 
toward them; Carleton Pembroke would be 
the first to reproach her therefor. They had 
done no wrong; they had a right to their 
happiness. Nobody had done any wrong, 
save Magdalen Richmond—who, in her 
vanity and arrogance, must needs elect to ; 
do destiny’s work, and had prepared a fresh 


thunderbolt to smite the man for whose sake ° 


she would have borne any pain, made any 
sacrifice. 


And, in certain ways, this second blow | 


would be harder for Pembroke to bear than 
Lilian’s abrupt breaking of their engage- 


ment. Then reason and pride had come’ 
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}to his aid, with their denial that it 
would be worse than weak to regret a girl 
capable of such cold-hearted treachery, 

; prompted by such sordid motives as evi- 

;dence which looked indisputable laid to 

her charge. Now reaction of feeling would 

{make him prize Lilian more highly than 
ever. His remorse that he had been able 

; to doubt her, no matter how incontestable 
the proofs offered, would heighten the great 
: love which during the past weary year he 

} had striven vainly, with all the force of his 

: iron will, to subdue—root out—kill. Mag- 

; dalen told herself that she had seen what 
no other of his friends suspected. When 

fortune had begun to smile again, his burden 

had grown the heavier. How often, in the 
midst of their most absorbing conversations, 
she had noticed him change suddenly, grow 
troubled, absent-minded! How often the 
appeal in his eyes, the yearning sadness, 

’ the pathetic reproach, had been almost more 

’ than she could endure, though knowing they 

were not addressed to her, but only the 

irrepressible signs of heart-ache over the 
loss of that fair idol whose love alone could 
have made success worth the winning. And 
then unexpectedly to receive those two 
letters—to acquire a tenfold admiration and 
affection for the girl whom he had so 
wronged! Oh, there was nothing spared 
him—and she; Magdalen Richmond, had 
dealt this crowning stroke! Oh, she was 
not fit to be trusted by anybody. She had 
long ago learned that she could not expect 


worthy to receive friendship, and henceforth 
the man whose opinion she valued more 
than the verdict of the entire world would, 
in spite of his generosity, his determination 
always to see only the best in others, be 
forced to admit that neither her judgment 
; nor her intuition was to be relied on. 

While she walked up and down among 


the shady alleys of the beautiful grove, she 
loaded herself with reproaches until her 
; self-esteem, lamentably weak at all times, 
‘had fallen to zero, and the meeting with 
; Pembroke became an ordeal so terrible to 
; contemplate that she wondered where she 
/ was to find courage to go through with it. 

It was pleasant to be roused by the eager 
barking of her dog; he had missed her, and, 
with his unerring instinct, had traced her 
steps. 


or merit love; but she had deemed herself 
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“Here, Ponte!” she called. “This way, 
‘old friend!” then added mentally: “At all 
‘events, you cam trust me—you need me, too. 
‘No human being does the last, and Ihave just 
‘proved that I am not worthy ef confidence 
‘or friendship.” With a smile # her own 
:absurdity, she called louder than before: 
“This way, eld friend!” 

She heard .a joyous whine, succeeded by 
a volley of good-natured barks. There was 
a crackling among tthe dried underbrush of 
the thicket,:and around a bend in the path 
\Ponto appeared, dancing .and yelping in 
delight; but she had apparently no share 
‘in his greeting—he was bounding joyously to 
vand fro in front ef Carleton Pembroke, who 
shad stopped :and was gazing eagerly about. 

Mrs. Richmond :stood fairly rooted to the 
round; nosharper pang had ever wrung her 
j}heart than that which crossed it when, 
eatching sight of her, he hurried forward, 
his face aglow with pleasure. She knew 
what it meamt; before seeking Lilian, he 
‘had come te her, that he might make quite 
sure the girl whom they had misjudged was 
‘ready to forgive him. And he must be told 
the truth—there could be no palliating, no 
softening it; the dreadful fact was there, 
and must be revealed. 

Wiith this swift rash of troubled. thought 
coursing through her brain, Magdalen waited 
as he approached, saying : 

“JT don’t believe the greeting was meant 
ffor me; but I may claim it, may I not?” 

‘They were shaking hands; she was ask- 
img broken questions about his health, his 
journey, all the while oppressed by a sensa- 
tion like that of a nightmare. 

“J have taken you by surprise,” she heard 
him say. “I did not think I could get here 
till the evening; but I managed to finish 
some business in time to catch an earlier 
train.” 

“T hope it was not a slow one,” she heard 
herself answer, and then the utter imbecility 
of the speech struck her, and she nearly 
burst into hysterical laughter; but, confused 
as she was, she could see that he was too 
much excited to be critical. 

“T met Gervais just as I got out of the 
emnibus,” Pembroke continued. “He told 
me where to find you; I refused to have 
him for a guide, so he sent Ponto.” 

What a mercy that he had not met Lilian 


rendered her task easier. How could she 
begin? The sooner it could be got over, 
the better. But all she could manage to 
articulate—unable to resist, though the utter- 
‘amce increased her feeling that she should 
be an idiot in another moment—was @ 
repetition of Pembroke’s last words: “So he 
sent Ponto.” e 

She glanced helplessly about, in search 
of the dog—to pat him would give an 
instant’s occupation and respite; but Ponta 
‘had rushed off into the thicket, and could 
‘ meither be seen nor heard. She looked back 
at Pembroke; there was a puzzled doubtful; 
expression on his face. He scemed to be: 
fighting against some sudden feeling of con-~ 
straint, and said quickly : j 

“T hope you won’t be annoyed—I know it 
does vex you to have your generous actions 
found out—but I have discovered what I owe 
you. I mean, about Grantley and—” 

“T don’t want to hear,” she broke in. 

“As well as the willingness of the heirs 
to give me time. You paid them a lot of 
money—so you made me your pecuniary 
debtor, after all,” he went on. “Oh, don’t 
fear that the sense of obligation weighs on 
me; I am not ashamed to have you for 
a creditor.” 

He was holding out his hand again; she 
put hers in it, drew it away, and exclaimed 
brusquely : 

“Then don’t say any more about the 
matter.” 

“T won't,” he cried, gayly; “I have too 
much else to talk about, to remember my 
debts just now. I have so many questions 
to ask, so many things to tell, that I hardly 
know where to begin.” 

Mrs. Richmond uttered a little ejaculation ; 
the crisis had come. He would mention 
Lilian’s name in an instant, and then the 
dreadful truth must be told. She caught 
his eyes fixed inquiringly on her; he was 
waiting for her to speak. All she could 
say was: 

“And I don’t know where to begin.” 

“At the very beginning,” he rejoined; 
“let us get at that, then we shall go on 
well enough. Well, you sent for me.” 

“Yes; I—you must have been surprised— 
my news—so unexpected—” 

So far she got in her successive efforts 











to utter a connected sentence, and then stood 


and Vincent! Yet his doing so would have ‘ dumb. 
Vou. XCVITI—30. 
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4s) sony I want, first of ot aw to ere that to meddle; but, when I learned how nobly 
news,” he exclaimed; “you wrote so vaguely. ; she had acted—and I thought she loved you 
How could you have supposed there was} still—I rushed at things in my headlong 
ever any doubt in my mind? that for an} fashion, and, after my letters had gone, I 
instant I could have misjudged = in that she was engaged. Oh, you 
But what was it? what did you mean?} can’t forgive me—I don’t expect it!” 
Don’t I tell you I was glad—proud—when;} “I must understand first,’ he said, in a 
I learned the truth? I might have known } choked voice. 

from the first; nobody else could be so} “Surely my two letters together made it 
noble.” } plain,” she urged. 

“Yes, yes—noble—true, to the bottom “T only received one—a vague hurried 
of her soul!” Magdalen cried, again utterly ; message; here it is.” 
despairing between her desire to do Lilian} He took an envelope from the breast- 
justice and the necessity of dealing him} pocket of his coat, unfolded the sheet of 
the cruel blow which could not be spared. ; paper it contained, and held it up; she 
“Oh, until you have read the whole of your} recognized her second. 
sister’s journal, you cannot understand.” “Oh! and, after all, you did not know! 

“My sister’s journal?” he echoed, staring } I had written you the whole story—that she 
at her. and your sister believed you did not love 

“Yes; it is all there. If ever a girl} her, that she set you free on that account, 
behaved nobly, it was Lilian Fane! She } and—” 
broke her engagement only because she} “She is engaged, you said?” 
thought you wished it; she had no sus-} The strange eager tone made the inquiry 
picion of the trouble which was falling on} sound like a bitter sarcasm to Mrs. Rich- 
you.” mond. 

A sound like a stifled groan stopped her;} “If I had only told you that first,” she 
she saw Pembroke put up his hand in} moaned. “Oh, I don’t know how to explain 
pleading remonstrance. He had fallen back } now—clumsy idiot that Iam! But you will 
a step; his face had grown terribly pale; } not blame her when you hear; you—” 
his eyes met hers, blurred and dim with} “Why should I blame her?” he asked. 
sudden pain. “No, no; it is Iwho am to blame. I—” 

“Stop! do stop!” he fairly gasped. “Did; She stopped again, her tongue paralyzed 
you send for me to tell me that she—she— } by the horrible disappointment which spoke 
cared—” : every lineament of his face; most of all, 

| 





The question died unfinished. Magdalen } by the sad reproach which filled his eyes. 
knew that she must speak: he was so over-} Ponto dashed barking out of the thicket; 
come by joy that he had grown fairly dizzy 
and faint, and she must crush it out by that 
terrible revelation. 

“Oh, I tell it all so stupidly,” she groaned. 
“Wait! I would rather die a thousand 
deaths than tell you, and my stupid med- 
dling has brought the suffering on you. 
Lilian is engaged.” 

There was an instant’s silence; she heard 
him give a deep breath. She could not lift 
her eyes; she had not the courage to face 
his agony. She turned her head away, 
leaning against a tree for support. 

“Did you send for me to tell me this?” 
he asked, in a tone of mingled bitterness CHAPTER IX. 


and reproach. THE evening passed. A gay party assem- 


body called: 

“Mrs. Richmond! Mrs. Richmond! Now, 
you are somewhere about; you may as well 
resign yourself, for we mean to find you.” 

“Please excuse me,” Pembroke said, hur- 
riedly. “TI will go to the house; I shall see 
you later.” 

He hastened down the alley, just in time 
to avoid a little knot of persons whom Mrs. 
} Richmond turned to meet with such attempt 
at composure as she could contrive to sum- 
mon to her assistance. 














“Oh, I did not know, when I wrote,” } bled in: the parlors; Mrs. Richmond and 
Magdalen hurried on.- “Try to forgive me,} Pembroke were there, but they had no 
though I don’t deserve it. I had no business { opportunity for private conversation. Indeed, 


steps and voices sounded close by, and some- 
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both carefully avoided being left alone 
together, even for a moment; yet, all the 





} “JT had not thought; perhaps there is a 
, resemblance,” she replied, rather curtly, and 


while, each felt hurt that the other did } asked Lilian some irrelevant question. 


not attempt some effort for a quiet talk. 
Lilian Fane was present, so lovely in her 


5 


Mrs. Richmond had been at Rockland 


; during the previous year! She was the 


new happiness that it was a pleasure just; woman to whom Pembroke had been so 
to look at her; and, though their secret had ; attentive—of whom Lilian had heard through 


not been acknowledged, it could only have 
been necessary, even for a stranger, to watch 
Rafe Vincent’s face when near the girl, to 
understand the whole story. Mr. Pembroke 
was cordiality itself, with the pair; he had 
already known Vincent a little, and surprised 
and pleased the young man by the warmth 
of his greeting. His manner toward Lilian 
was such as it might have been toward a 
younger sister, and she responded thereto 
with a grace and satisfaction which rendered 
her more winning than ever. 

Mrs. Richmond sat aloof and watched 
them in silent wonder. 

“What endurance that man has,” she 
thought. “'Tender-hearted as a child, yet 


‘firm as adamant! And the little butterfly 


does not dream of the truth—has no idea 
that he suffers, Oh, how spiteful I am! 
I will never call her that name again. She 
is good—noble—worth twenty cynical, sus- 
picious wretches like me.” 

Presently Lilian approached, leaning on 
Mr. Pembroke’s arm, and seated herself by 
Magdalen. 


his sister, though without any mention of 
her name! It all flashed lightning-like 
through Lilian’s mind—the report had been 
true! Something had happened to estrange 
the two; neither was angry, but each feared 


’ that the other was hurt or displeased! What 
| comb have caused the state of affairs, the 
girl was unable to conceive; but she grasped 
: the entire situation, and speedily understood 


them both far better than either understood 


the other. 


When the party broke up, Mrs. Richmond 
accompanied Lilian to the door of her room; 
as they were separating, the latter demanded 
abruptly : 

» “Why didn’t you ask Mr. Pembroke to 
stay ?” 

One of her hot waves of resentment swept 
over Magdalen. She checked her impetu- 
osity just in time; an instant more, and, in 
her ‘impulsive recklessness, she would have 
spoken words which could not have failed to 
startle Lilian by a perception of the truth. 

“Do you want to torture him?” she had 
been near saying. “Do you want—me to 





‘ 


“He says he is going away sometime } be a nuisance?” was what she did say, with 
to-morrow,” she said, abruptly. “‘ Please lay ; an awkward break in her sentence and an 
your commands on him! Nobody ever dis- } exasperated ring in her voice which she 


putes Mrs. Richmond’s fiat,’ she added, 


smile. 


; herself heard only too plainly. 
glancing up at Pembroke, with her bright ; 


“You could persuade him,” Lilian con- 
tinued, willfully blind and deaf to her 


There was an instant’s silence, then the } friend’s evident annoyance. “Do you know, 


two began to talk at once, then each apolo- } you were fairly cold to him. And I find you 
gized to the other for interrupting: the } are great friends. Oh, he told me—he is not 
manner of both so constrained and ill at ease § so secretive as you. And he admires you 
that it sat oddly enough on persons trained } so highly—oh, he appreciates you as you 
by long practice to meet any possible social } deserve, and his appreciation is worth while. 





emergency without flinching. 

Lilian’s quick eyes noticed; she marveled 
a little, then leaped at the correct solution 
of the mystery as unerringly as if she had 
arrived at it by following out a mathematical 
rule. A single speech of Pembroke’s, in his 
effort to sustain conversation, put Miss Fane 
on the right track. 

“The grove near the hotel reminds me 
of Rockland,” he said. “Had it occurred 
to you, Mrs. Richmond?” 


; But you were almost icy—yes, you were! 
’ Oh, don’t be vexed; you told me I might 
{warn you when you put on that freezing 
manner. And he saw it—oh, it really struck 
him dumb; I am sure he was hurt.” 

“Do—do stop!” Mrs. Richmond exclaimed. 
“You don’t know what you are talking 
about. Now see here—this is just the state 
of the case: I could not ask him to stay— 
he does not want to; no matter how he 
behaves, he does not want to!” 
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“Why?” Lilian asked, with such apparent 
simplicity that the blunt question had to be 
answered. 

“ Well, then, if you will have it—I want 
him to go!” Mrs. Richmond said, desper- 
ately. ‘“ Now listen: you must not repeat 
this, even to Rafe; but I must stop your 
saying another word on the subject.” 

“Oh, you are not angry?” Lilian cried, 
in dismay. 

“ No—at least, only with myself,” rejoined 
Magdalen. “The truth is, I tried todo Mr. 
Pembroke a service; I managed, instead, to 
wound him cruelly—stabbed him deeper than 
an enemy could have done. He is not angry, 
I know, but hurt—hurt! The very sight of 
me is a pain just now, and no wonder. Let 
him go; he is better away. Do not meddle, 
I tell you!” 

She stopped, aghast at her violence; Lilian 
was regarding her with searching eyes which 
betrayed neither anger nor distress; she only 
said quietly : 

“Tt is very good of you to explain; you 
know I did not mean to be impertinent or 
troublesome.” 3 

“Of course I do. There: never mind me 
or my dreadful ways; I warned you what 
an impossible creature Iam. I wonder that 
anybody can tolerate me!” 

“T love you,” Lilian said, simply. ‘‘Good- 
night.” 

“You are the best, best child in the world! 
Good-night,” Mrs. Richmond answered, and 
hurried down the corridor. 

The next morning, Mr. Pembroke appeared, 
to pay his respects to Mrs. Oakley. The 
invalid had gone out to drive with a friend, 
so he and Lilian fell into talk as frank as 
any confidence in which brother and sister 
could have indulged. 

“T. am so glad, so thankful, for your 
happiness,” he said, when she had told him 
the pretty story of her engagement. 

“And I want you to be happy,” she 
returned, quickly. “Oh, don’t think me 
intrusive; but there is something I want 
to say—to ask, I mean.” 

“Surely you know you may. 
anything you like.” 

“Then—then, why do you go? Why do 
you avoid Mrs. Richmond?” 

“Ttseems to me that I am the one avoided, 
if I may answer your last question first,” 
he said, with a pained smile. . 


Ask me 























“No, no—you are not; or, if you are, 
it is only because— That is not what I 
wanted to say,” cried Lilian, with the 
courage of desperation. “Oh, I think I 
could make some things clear, if only you 
will explain to me!” 

“Why, I made a little mistake—that is 
all,” he said, with an under-tone of dreary 
desolation in his voice. “She wrote a hur- 
ried letter asking me to come on here without 
delay—” 

“Well?” Lilian inquired, as he paused. 

“Well, I thought my letters had betrayed 
a truth which I had never ventured to put 
into words,” he continued. “I knew how 
brave and frank she is; I dared to hope 
that— Oh, it was all a mistake on my part. 
She sent that she might tell me something 
which—something pleasant to hear, but not 
what I had been mad enough to hope.” 

“T understand,” said Lilian. ‘She had 
discovered that I was engaged! She does 
not yet see that you never thought of me 
except as a child—a sister.” 

“To be dearly prized and cared for,” he 
added. 

The long apartment was separated by 
heavy curtains; the windows at one end 
opened like doors; they were ajar, and 
Lilian saw Mrs. Richmond enter from the 
piazza. Pembroke was seated so that he 
could not see her; in a flash, the means of 
settling matters struck Miss Fane. 

“You love’ Magdalen Richmond!” she 
cried. 

“With all my heart and soul,” he 
answered; “the only woman I ever have 
loved or ever can. There: it is a comfort 
to say it, hopeless as that love is.” 

“T think not—I am sure not,” Lilian said, 
softly. 

She rose and pointed down the room. 
Before Mrs. Richmond could stir, Pem- 
broke’s eyes met hers. 

In the instant’s eloquent silence which 
followed, Lilian Fane stole softly out of the 
chamber. In the hall, she met Vincent. 

“You look more bewildering and beauti- 
ful than usual,” he pronounced, ecstatically. 
“Something has happened—tell me what.” 

“An unforeseen crisis,” she replied, with a 
joyous laugh; “and I helped it on—TI, of all 
persons! Come, and let me tell you all 
about it.” 


[THE END. ] 











ALONG LAKE COMO. 





BY OLNEY TOWNE. 





LA PLINIANA. 


NEVER visited this delightful spot 
] without being reminded of Claude 
Melnotte’s picture of the home to 
which he declared, “could love fulfill 
its prayers,” he would have led his bride: 
“A deep vale 

Shut in by Alpine hills from the rude world, 

Near a clear lake margined by fruits of gold.” 
Perhaps the fact that to my mind the 
lower part of Como, lovely as it is, some- 
how suggests a carefully studied scenic effect, 
may be the reason for my invariably recall- 
ing the rather stilted verse of Bulwer’s hero 
as I stand on its banks, At the same time, 
I have the grace to feel a little ashamed of 
my involuntary comparison; for, after all, 
it would be difficult to find a view which 
could more nearly realize one’s ideal of 
Paradise than that unique landscape on a 

day in June. 

If the traveler has-arrived from Milan, 
he reaches the lake at the lower end, and 
finds himself in the interesting old town 

















which has given its name to the beautiful 
sheet of water. A Greek colony established 
itself here as far back as the days of the 
Scipios, and relics of its occupancy still 
exist. The place never attained any note 
until the reign of Julius Cesar, but under 
him it rapidly increased in wealth and 
importance. It was then called Comum, 
and claims the honor of having been the 
birthplace of the two Plinys. Its right to 
enroll the elder among its famous citizens 
is vehemently disputed by several other 
districts in Italy; but there can be no 
doubt that his nephew was born and grew 
up there, and later became a landed pro- 
prietor in the neighborhood. 

Several villas are pointed out which are 
said to stand on the sites of dwellings he 
built and made his home at different periods, 
but no actual proof can be found that these 
assertions are correct. A pretty villa called 
La Pliniana, further up the lake, possesses, 
however, a real association with the volu- 
minous classical letter-writer. It is not 
asserted that he ever owned the land; but 
he gives in one of his lengthy epistles 
a minute description of the intermittent 
spring which rushes in a sheet of foam 
down the steep cliff, at the foot whereof 
is nestled the stretch of white walls, backed 
by funereal cypresses, which has been named 
in his honor. 

The present town of Como is a very note- 
worthy place in the eyes of the antiquarian, 
on account of its Greek and Roman relics; 
and it retains, besides, signs of medieval 
greatness more attractive to the ordinary 
traveler, in the shape of a fine cathedral, 
town hall, and sundry gloomy old churches 
and gloomier palaces, whose narrow grated 
windows look like so many discontented eyes 
frowning down at the progress and freedom 
of the present. 

Como can boast, too, of having given birth 
to Piazzi, the astronomer, who discovered 
the planet Ceres, and to the still more dis-— 
tinguished Volta, whose discoveries seem to 
pervade the whole system of physical science. 
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THE ROCKS OF BELLAGIO. 
But, in general, the pilgrim to this nook 
is apt to spend as little time recalling the 


memories of great men as he does in 
into dark corners in search of Greek 
or Roman inscriptions, or roaming 
about the chill churches or badly- 
ventilated palaces. After he has once 
wandered down to the port and 
caught sight of the blue lake, which 
lies like a crystal cup bordered with 
emeralds in the heart of the lofty 
hills, neither classical lore nor the leg- 
endary romance of the Middle Ages 
seems worth a moment’s thought. 
A steamboat carries the traveler 
only too quickly from end to end of 
the beautiful expanse; but he ought 
to make the town his halting-place 
for a day or so, in order to row about 


- in one of the comfortable boats to be 


had for a moderate price, and so have 
an opportunity to visit the places of 
interest in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

The shores are sprinkled. thickly 
with charming villas, imbedded in 
an almost tropical vegetation, where 
wealthy Piedmontese and foreigners 
residing in Italy seek a delight%ul 





refuge during the heat of the summer 
months. The villas which at various 
epochs during the last hundred years 
have been inhabited by celebrated 
people are fairly legion, from the 
immense pile called the Villa d’Este, 
associated with memories of the un- 
lucky English Queen Caroline, to 
the lovely dwelling which bears the 
name of its builder, the famous 
dancer, Taglioni. It remained the 
dwelling-place of the marvelous dis- 
ciple of Terpsichore until a deeade 
back, and it is sad to record that, 
when she had reached old age, a 
sudden reverse of fortune forced her 
to exchange her elysian retreat for 
the noise and bustle of London; 
doomed, just when ease and rest 
were most needed, to become a not 
overly well paid mistress of a danc- 
ing-school. 

The somewhat theatrical character 
of loveliness which I have said the 
environs of Como possess is lost as 
one proceeds up the lake. . The hills 


here and there crowd close to the shore, then 
suddenly recede to make room for villages 
and farms and a broad road, rising higher 
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ue higher till they sale an altitude of { under rock-hewn galleries where dusk reigns 
between three and four thousand feet. even at noonday, again suddenly to obtain 

The lake has two branches, which are{a view of the laughing waters, with the 
called Bellano and Lecco, though united mountains looming like giant sentinels 
on the maps un- behind. 


der the general On the boldest 


name of Como. of Beilagio’s jut- 
When one reach- ting promontories 


es Bellagio, one stands a fine 
obtains a marvel- hotel, which 
ous view of the forms one of the 
three divisions, most delightful 
each of which summer retreats 
possesses its dis- that could be 
tinctive attrac- 


devised—offering, 
tions.. The charm I verily believe, 
of Lake Como a different ramble 


proper lies in its 
garden-like cult- 
ure, where art has 
so wonderfully 
simulated nature 
that it is almost 
impossible to dis- 
tinguish between 
the two. Bellano 
presents a rugged 


or excursion for 
each separate day 
of the entire 
season. 

An excellent 
road runs from 
the town of Como 
to that of Lecco, 
and any person 
who has the time 
grandeur which to spend should 
looks all the % ae ee? SE not fail to travel 
sterner from its GALLERY NEAR VILLA SERBELLONI. it, as well as to 
contrast to the make the circuit 
shores below, and Lecco displays a pictur- {of the lake in the busy little steamboat. 
esque beauty which partakes of the attributes} A wonderful road it is, too—now winding 
of the other two branches. $along the shore, now plunging into dark 

Bellagio is one of the most striking points } defiles, then emerging on some dizzy height, 
in the entire panorama. In some places,} and at every turn presenting a panorama 
great cliffs rise like “vast buttresses from } finer than any which has gone before. There 
} are queer old towns to visit, that look as if 








the water’s edge, their sides clothed with } 
blossoming thickets, and their tops crowned ; they had fallen asleep in the Middle Ages 
by stately trees; in others, the shores spread Sand could never waken again. Each pos- 
out as green and smooth as a carefully- sesses some noteworthy feature in the shape 
shaven lawn, where one sees lovely villas ; of a bell-tower, a ruined castle, a noble 
nestled among olive-groves and great flower- villa, a fine cascade, or some distinctive view 
gardens of fairly tropical luxuriance and ; to be obtained at no other point, always with 
variety. the lake for the foreground, else lying like 
Among these delightful haunts, the Villa ja polished shield miles and miles below, 
Berbelloni is one of the largest and finest, ; the green forests for a frame to the picture, 
and is especially noticeable for the extent } and, above, the marvelous blue of the Italian 
and loveliness of its lawns and shrubberies. } sky casting its glory over the whole. 
One could pass days in wandering about; Bolder and bolder the scenery grows, the 
the magnificent gardens, with their broad} further one proceeds, and the sojourner at 
alleys where one is lost in a forest of verdure } Bellagio can reach the highway by climbing 
till some unexpected curve in the path shows } for some sixteen miles up a fair country-road 
the turquoise blue of the lake, through the} the zigzag ascent shaded by broad-spreading 
long aisles of stately trees, or one passes ’ chestnut-trees and freshened by the breath 
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ON THE PROMONTORY OF BELLAGIO. 


of countless mountain rivulets. As he toils 
en, he is rewarded by entrancing peeps over 
the lake and its branches, till at last he 
reaches the point where the road joins the 
highway. Here stands a little chapel dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, and the scene from its 
steps is one to be remembered forever. 

The valley lies thousands of feet beneath, 
and thousands of feet above tower the Alps 
of the Valtelline and Grisons; the lake a field 
of molten gold, the distant peaks dazzling 
white in their robes of eternal snow. 

And, when he can tear himself away, the 
pilgrim journeys on and on till he reaches 
Varenna. Near this point, he passes under 
sundry marvels of human skill, in the form 
of galleries hewn through the solid rock to 
allow passage for the magnificent mountain- 
road which leads to the renowned Stelvio 
Pass—perhaps, taken as a whole, the grandest 
of the Alpine routes that conduct from Italy 
into Switzerland. 

Leaving Varenna, he traverses the lovely 
Val Assina till he again emerges on the 
lake, this time to find himself in view of the 
Lecco branch. In some ways, the views are 
even more entrancing than those on Como 
proper, and, if the travelor has no more 
leisure to spare, he ungratefully regrets 
having spent so much time lower down, 
as he would bo filled with equally strong 
regrets if the case had been reversed. 


At the very end, where the river Adda 
emerges from the lake, is the town of Lecco, 
perched so close to the edge that not infre- 
quently the waters inundate its streets. It lies 

; in the shadow of a lofty mountain-range styled 

; Resegone (the saw), from its serrated sum- 

‘ mit, which forms so picturesque a feature 

Hin the landscape of the whole region, at 
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every point where an extcaded view is to 
be obtained. 

And so the varying panorama of our 
famous lake comes to an end, but only to} 
give place to other beauties and other 
marvels, if one likes to forsake railways in 
favor of a journey by carriage. 

The road descends toward the fertile plains 
of Lombardy, and for a long distance is 
singularly picturesque, being a continuation 
of the great military highway from the 
north, which has the Stelvio for its crowning 
wonder. As one descends, the larch, birch, 








and chestnut trees become interspersed with 
walnut and mulberry; the pastures and 
fields broaden, vineyards and olive-groves 
show on every hand, and signs of peace 
and plenty give a home charm to the whole, 

Leaving Lecco in another direction, the 
pilgrim passes into a land of still deeper 
enchantment. He turns his face toward 
stately Verona and learned Padua, till at last 
the broad lagoons of Venice spread before 
his sight, and then 

“The path lies o’er the sea 
As to a floating city.” 





THE LAKE OF LECCO. 
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THE CAPTIVE KING OF THE FOREST. 


BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS. 


THREE warriors bo! have braved the cold 
And the winter’s noisy glee: 

And, faring forth to the distant North, 
They have captured the Christmas Tree! 


For years, he was king of the firs that spring 
In the forests of old Norway: 

But they hewed him down, and his lofty crown 
Decketh my home to-day. 


And his piney breath breathes not of death, 
Though they slew his stout old heart; 

It creeps through the gloom that wraps the room, 
With a delicate subtle art— 





And whispers of rain and the wind’s refrain 
In caverns dark and deep, 

And the wild uproar of the storm before ; 
It is JuJl’d into sullen sleep. ; 


| 
| 


Never in pride, in his forests wide, 
More haughty than this he reigned; 
For we let him cling to the name of king 
And the pomp in which he was trained. 


Oh) he ought to be as happy as we, 
For I'm sure that we treat him well: 

He was never so gay in kingly array, 
Ere by the axe he fell! 


King of the North! King of the hearth! 
We hail your majesty! 

We have done what we could to render your mood 
As happy as mood can be. 


King of the earth! Emblem of mirth! 
Lighten your heart, I pray; 

Captive thou art only in part, 
Exile of old Norway ! 
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BY 


‘‘MIRIAM BALESTIER,’’ ‘ 


EDGAR FAWCETT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE CONFESSIONS OF CLAUD,” 
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. LIVE DELANO was a girl 
- with a good many male 
admirers, but now and 
then it would reach her 
) ears that one of them 
# had called her affected. 
She would merely shrug 
her trim shoulders at such 
tidings, and curl rather scornfully her 
clean-cut lips. 

“Men want women to be fools,” she would 
say. “They’re never so happy as when we, 
their wives and sisters, behave as if we had 
brains that are zeros. The moment we don’t, 
they talk of us as ‘masculine’ and ‘strong- 
minded’ and ‘affected.’ There are times 
when I abhor the whole sex.” 

Nevertheless, she one day became engaged 
to a member of that sex—a young lawyer of 
promising talents, named Ogden Wray. Her 
mothér approved the match, feeling that 
Wray was above mere worldly motives in 
seeking to wed her child; for Olive’s fort- 
une was large, and would be larger when 
death should deprive her of her only near 
living relative. 

Olive adored her mother. “I’m so glad 
you’re pleased,” she said, as they stood 
together in their sumptuous drawing-room 
at the “ Buckingham,” on the morning after 
the engagement had been declared. 

Mrs. Delano just stooped and kissed her 
daughter. She was one of those gentle creat- 
ures who seem created only to caress and be 
fondled, and who make time appear specially 


churlish when he at last puts wrinkles into | 


their satin skins, dims their dove-like eyes, 
or silvers their curling locks. Olive had 
little of her mother’s pliancy and sweetness. 
You needed only to look into the cool gray 
of her eyes and watch the decisive poise of 
her dark head, to perceive that here was a 
girl in whom the energy of character and 
intellect dwelt at all times predominant. 
“Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Delano. “I am 
very glad it’s Ogden Wray. You know 
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I feared, at one time, that it might be his 
Cousin Laughton.” 

Olive shook her head. “There never was 
the least chance of that,” she affirmed, 

This was truth. Ogden Wray was the 
handsomer of the two cousins, but he was 
also the more winsome and satisfying. Both 
were gentlemen; but Laughton, with his 
pale face and dead-black eyes, gave one the 
impression that, despite all his wise or witty 
turns of phrase, he had too many mental 
reserves, too large a store of covert calcula- 
tions and reflections. Ogden, on the other 
hand, had a personality rich in genial frank- 
ness. No one had ever dreamed of calling 
this blond, blue-eyed, stalwart young person 
clever; but then, nobody had ever dreamed 
of calling him stupid. He had not half 
the push and go of his cousin, who was 
also a lawyer and a considerably more suc- 

cessful one; but he had a power to win 
| friends—which was the cause, alleged those 





; who knew both men best, of secret rankling 
envy to Laughton. 

Olive had rather forsworn the more flip- 
pant diversions of fashionable life. She 
$ belonged to several literary societies of a 
decidedly blue-stocking trend; and at one 
of these, on a certain afternoon when her 
engagement was hardly more than a week 
old, she caused a decided flutter by reading 
an essay on “Woman’s Love.” Thus far, 
our young Minerva had held that one 
subject in austere avoidance. 

Her essay was transcendental in the extreme 
—“highfalutin,” some of her auditors pro- 
nounced it, in whispers among themselves. 
These auditors were mostly damsels, with a 
sprinkling of young married women. Olive 
sat down with a demure smile after she had 
finished her reading, and tried to look as if+ 
she did not hear a note of the applause that 
rang, prettily decorous, on all sides. 

Afterward came conversation, and the essay 
was its prevalent topic. A little circle gath- 
ered about Olive. Somebody said to her: 
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“Now, Olive Delano, really! you don’t 
think love quite so spiritual an affair, do 
you?” 

“T feel now,” returned Olive, “that I didn’t 
do its delicate psychical qualities half the 
justice they deserve.” 

“Oh, dear!” said another voice. 

“Don’t you think, honestly and truly,” 
asked a plump little maid with dimples and 
a bang, “that love has more to do with the 
flesh than the spirit?” 

“ No—not the higher love,” insisted Olive. 
“ Never!” 

“But, goodness gracious!” exclaimed a 
rather gaunt girl, noted for bluntness of 
speech, “do you mean to tell me that, if 
Ogden Wray’s spirit came walking into this 
room without any body on, you could find 
yourself able to love it?” 

During the general laugh that followed 
this appeal, Olive assumed a look of majestic 
patience. Then, when the mirth had quieted, 
she said, with. a solemnity that perhaps 
amused some of her hearers more than she 
would have liked to know: 

“Tf my own spirit recognized his, all would 
instantly be well between us. But possibly 
my mere mortal eyes might be frail in 
discerning that it was indeed his spirit. 
If I too, however, were freed from the 
trammels of sense, I should recognize it in 
a moment and spring toward it with my 
welcomes !” 

“Then you admit,” said a new voice, “that, 
as you yourself are now conditioned, you love 
your promised husband with an earthly, not 
a spiritual, love.” 

“No!” exclaimed Olive. “For I love the 
soul which I see shining behind its bodily 
covering—as yet, I admit, ‘through a glass 
darkly,’ but in the immortal future, as I trust, 
‘face to face.’” 

This response was repeated to Ogden Wray 
by -one of the ladies present, and it pleased 
while it failed to convince him. Like most 
lawyers, Ogden had a strong practical turn. 
“The truth is,” he said, “this whole question 
of loving or not loving is a mighty mystery. 
But I’m afraid one point can’t be contested : 
that what lies behind the human face and 
form has very little to do with our affections, 
pro or con.” 

His Cousin Laughton, who was in the 
same office with Ogden, and indeed his 
legal partner, now. underwent great suffering. 


‘going with you. 
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He had a naturally jealous disposition, but 
added to this trait was his really ardent 
and fervid love for Olive. Meanwhile, Ogden 
suspected nothing ; his own happiness wrought 
about him a bewildering golden haze, and 
through this he saw everything in tints 
ideally pleasant. 

Olive was something of a tyrant, he found, 
though an enchanting one. She insisted upon 
seeing him twice each day, and imposed upon 
him as much punctuality in these appearances 
as though he were her clerk instead of her 
lover. When, one evening, he told her that 
he must soon go on to Chicago for the pur- 
pose of dealing with a troublesome suit there, 
she turned pale and declared that he should 
do nothing so heartless. Then, seeing her 
own absurdity, she broke into a nervous 
pathetic little laugh, which was soon followed 
by tears. Finally, when the day of depart- 
ure came, she bore herself with charming 
fortitude. 

“Even if we’re separated longer than a 
week,” she said, “I shall try to be very 
patient. One thing will nerve and buoy 
me wonderfully: I mean, the thought of 
how our two souls will constantly meet, 
defying absence.” 

“And each giving a full account,” said 
Ogden, dryly, “of just how our bedies hap- 
pen to be employed up to date.” 

Olive frowned a little at this; she thought 
it sacrilege. As if to change the subject, she 
said : 

“T’m so glad your Cousin Laughton is 
If you should be taken ill 
or anything like that, he can write or tele- 
graph.” 

“T should have to be very ill indeed,” 
laughed Ogden, “if I didn’t write you myself 
every day we’re parted.” 

Not long after this, Olive had cause to recall 
her words about Laughton’s companionship. 
She was seated with her mother, just after 
dinner, on the day succeeding Ogden’s last 
tender good-bye. Mrs. Delano was ill, though 
not at all seriously, and Olive thought it 
her duty—she was always thinking so many 
things her duty !—to swallow her own griefs 
and appear even more devoutly filial than 
usual. Suddenly a telegram was handed to 
her: it bore the signature of Laughton Wray. 
She turned white and reeled a little as she 
read it. Then her mother besought her to 


read it aloud, and the poor girl made an 
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effort to do so, but failed. Mrs. Delano 
seized the paper, perused it herself, and sank 
back almost lifeless. 

There had been a horrible accident on the 
train which Ogden and his cousin had taken, 
as these two afflicted ladies might have seen 
several hours earlier, if they had read the 
newspapers with more than that cursory 
glance that so many of their sex deem 
sufficient. It had been a frightful accident, 
smashing several cars into kindling-wood 
and slaughtering at least a score of people, 
besides injuring many others. Ogden was 
among the latter; so ran his cousin’s tele- 
gram, all too suggestively terse. 

In Jess than an hour, Olive had thoroughly 
made up her mind. She would start early 
on the following morning for the town of 
S——,, near which the accident had occurred. 
She would take one servant—her old nurse, 
Hannah—and not let a friend know she had 
gone until after she had got to the end of 
her journey. 

“T should go with you, my dear,” pro- 
tested her mother; “you know I should!” 

“What, mamma! with that neuralgia of 
yours? J’ll not hear of such a thing. No; 
you must stay at home.” And Olive, with 
sad imperiousness, carried her point. ; 

S——, the town near which the accident 
had happened, was a pretty place, encircled 
by low blue hills and containing not a few 
residences of stately proportions. The day 
was a perfect one in early June, when Olive 
alighted at the station. Laughton Wray was 
there waiting for her. She had sent him a 
telegram to the address given in his own 
message, telling him that she would at once 
join himself and her stricken lover. ° 

“Ts he far from here?” Olive asked, after 
Laughton had replied to her first eager ques- 
tion by saying that Ogden was neither better 
nor worse, and that the physicians were not 
yet sure as to his being out of danger. 

“It’s merely astep,” he replied. “ You see 
that little Queen Anne cottage just down 
the street? Well, he’s there. Two old 
maiden ladies are his hostesses, All the 
people of S—— have been very kind. 
Nearly every house you see holds at least 
one poor wounded guest. Just across the 
way from where he lies, there’s a small 
hotel.” 

“Where Hannah and I can stay!” 
exclaimed Olive. ‘Oh, how fortunate!” 











Her eyes were besieged with tears as she 
turned them toward the mild and kindly 
face of her old nurse. ‘“Isn’t it, Hannah? 
Poor thing, you look tired. No? you're 
not? I’m so glad.” Here her gaze fell 
on Laughton again, and she observed that 
his left arm hung within a black silk sling, 

“Qh, you’re hurt !” she said, with a sweet 
sympathetic fall in her voice. “I hope, not 
badly.” 

“No, it’s hardly anything,” he said, “ when 
one thinks of the horrors other people have 
had to put up with.” And then, as they 
walked along toward the little hotel at 
which she was to lodge with Hannah, he 
told her something that set her ears tingling 
and her heart fluttering like a scared bird. 
He told it very gradually, but no skill of 
announcement could hide from her its 
ghastliness: The wounds which Ogden had 
sustained were almost wholly of a facial 
kind. His countenance was so horribly dis- 
figured that it could not be recognized. 
He had become quite blind, and, it was 
feared, permanently sc. 

“When can I see him?” Olive at last 
managed to say. “For see him I must and 
will,” she went on. “My place is at his 
bedside.” 

“T’ve secured a nurse—” began Laughton. 

“Never mind,” she broke in. “No hired 
nurse can be to him what I can be.” 

Within the hour, she had almost pushed 
her way to his bedside. The rvom was lit 
dimly, and at first she only saw the recum- 
bent figure with very vague effect. Perhaps 
her tears were also to blame for this, though 
she struggled against them with pluckiest 
courage. Soon the familiar look of his blonde 
curls pierced her, though from brow to chin 
his face was jealously hidden. But, below 
that, she caught a glimpse of noble athletic 
shoulders lying there in such melancholy 
supineness, and then it seemed for a moment 
as if she would utterly break down. 

“Would he know me if I spoke to him?” 
she presently asked of Laughton, in the 
faintest of whispers. 

“T think not,” came the reply. “His mind 
wanders a great deal, and now and then he 
talks to himself in a strange husky voice 
that you would not recognize as his.” Here 
Laughton fixed his black eyes earnestly 
upon Olive’s. ‘“ Would you like to have the 
cloth removed from his face?” he asked. 
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She started at the question, being wholly 
unprepared for it: this cousin of her 
betrothed had till now appeared so bent 
on sparing her any such experience. She 
felt a slight dizziness as she answered: 

“Yes; I—I should like to see him—no 
matter how terrible his wounds are.” 

Laughton motioned to the nurse, who soon 
slowly withdrew the cloth. Olive peered 
forward. For an instant, she could barely 
keep back a shriek of horror. What fearful 
mutilation and havoc! It appalled her. 
Could this be her handsome clear-featured 
Ogden? Every lineament was distorted, 
parodied; the face had elements of a wild 
eerie comedy in its forlorn devastation and 
ravage. 

Olive reeled backward; Laughton caught 
her just as she was sinking to the floor. 
She wholly lost consciousness for a few 
minutes, and, after regaining it, she was 
supported over to the hotel between Laugh- 
ton and old Hannah, there to remain for 
the rest of that day in a state of piteous 
weakness. 

Laughton, meanwhile, was the soul of 
deference and attention. He spent several 
hours beside her couch, and showed the 
keenest solicitude in her welfare. Toward 
evening, he came to see her for the third 
time, and found her much stronger, though 
very sad and thoughtful. 

“The nurse has just told Hannah,” she 
said, “that his life is now pronounced thor- 
oughly out of danger.” 

“Yes,” replied Laughton; “it has become 
certain that he will recover, And what 
tidings,” he added, bitterly, “could now be 
more unfortunate?” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” exclaimed Olive. 

He looked at her searchingly. “You do 
not think death a preferable fate for him?” 

“Oh, no, no! Why should I think so?” 

“Why? Because of the sufferings he must 
go through. And doubtless the greatest of 
these will be your own loss.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Olive, as if 
in rebuke. But, the next moment, she grew 
pale and sharply sighed. “He—he will not 
lose me,” came her next words. “Can you 
think I would not remain faithful to the 
promise I made him?” 

“But he would not hold you to it,” said 
Laughton. “He could not possibly do so. 
Still, if by any chance he did, it would be 





horribly unjust, and you would have a per- 
fect right to claim your liberty.” 

“Ah, that would be terrible!” murmured 
Olive, and she bowed her troubled face, 
knotting her hands nervously together. 

Laughton rose from his chair and went 
close to her side. “Should Ogden never look 
much different from the way you saw him 
this morning—and the doctors say that he 
never will—could you feel yourself able to 
go on loving him just as before?” 

“Yes—in spirit.” 

“Ah, I see,” fell from Laughton, but with 
what would appear an accent of involuntary 
irony. “In spirit only!” 

Olive bridled. “TI have always told myself,” 
she said, “that love was either of that loftier 
sort, or that it was valueless. I have always 
believed so, and I believe so still.” 

Laughton smiled faintly. “You say that 
as if you were striving to convince yourself 
—not as if your conviction were deep-seated, 
genuine.” 

She looked at him reproachfully. ‘“ Do 
you think,” she queried, “that a love like 
mine for Ogden could change in this little 
while?” 

“Tt might change—yes. Pity is not love, 
after all, It might become pity, pure and 
simple.” 

She seemed to muse. “Can I visit him 
again to-night?” she suddenly asked. “I am 
quite well and strong enough now.” 

“‘As you please. He expects you.” 

“Ah!” she broke forth, excitedly. “Then 
he knows I’ve come to him?” 

“Yes; we have told him. It will be best 
if you let him write all his replies to your 
spoken words. The doctors do not wish him 
to use his voice more than may be helped. 
There is a severe irritation of the throat, 
and complete vocal rest is prescribed.” 

Olive was quite calm when she next 
entered the sick-room. Laughton bent over 
the prostrate man and murmured something 
in his ear. He put out one hand gropingly. 
Olive seized it softly and lifted it to her lips, 
and then she spoke. Her words flowed forth, 
spontaneous, effortless; she said many affec- 
tionate commiserating things with eager and 
tremulous voice. Now and then, he would 


write her brief answers, and to these she 
would in turn respond, with a composure 
that did her credit, and a wistful carnestness 
that might have moved a heart of bronze. 
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Just before the invalid began to write, 
Laughton had whispered to Olive: 

“You must not expect to see his old 
familiar hand. The cords of his right wrist 
have been injured, and he now forms his 
letters in almost a wholly new way.” 

The writing indeed looked strange to Olive, 
when her eyes fell upon it. By and by, 
Laughton made a movement to indicate that 
further exertion on his cousin’s part would 
involve too great a fatigue. Olive pressed 
his hand to. her lips and soon withdrew from 
the room. One of the written answers had 
been a question, and had run thus: 

“Don’t you intend, darling, never to 
desert me on account of this awful mis- 
fortune, and someday to be my wife?” 

And Olive had replied, with excessive 
feeling: “Of course I will not desert you— 
of course I will be your wife.” 

That night, she slept wretchedly. Lying 
awake for hours, she asked herself if love, 
after all, were the ethereally spiritual emo- 
tion that she had been led to believe it. 
A miserable doubt had begun to cloud her 
soul, a dread and a desire for escape to haunt 
and bewilder it. She caught herself wonder- 
ing whether Ogden, when he saw his own 
terribly altered face, would not shrink from 
holding her to their past matrimonial pact. 

Laughton came to see her a little while 
after breakfast. She told him of her 
unhappy night, and he was all sympathy 
and kindness. Old Hannah, who had been 
seated at her mistress’s side, soon quietly 
moved from the room—an occurrence which 
Olive’s guest found by no means unwelcome. 
He had a great desire to be alone with Olive, 
and soon told her so. 

“T—I felt,” he said, speaking with some 
hesitancy, while he scanned the floor, “ that 
it was best to let you learn how—how Ogden 
has recently expressed himself. I mean, 
Olive, in relation to you.” Here he looked 
up at her quite fixedly. “I have been sit- 
ting with him this morning. He has every 
expectation of becoming your husband. He 
does not realize the obstacles to such a 
marriage, as they now exist. Now, would 
it not be wiser to look this affair promptly 
and unflinchingly in the face?” 

“What do you mean?” faltered Olive; 
and she could feel a flush of shame dye her 
cheek. It seemed so cowardly for her not 
to resent such words as these, on the instant. 
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Where was her vaunted idealism, where her 
faith in the poetry and sanctity of love? 
Why did not these make an indignant 
defense, instead of the spiritless little protest 
she had just delivered ? 

“What do I mean?” Laughton softly 
echoed. “Ah, can’t you guess? The longer 
Ogden goes on believing like this, that you 
will become his wife, the sterner will be his 
torment hereafter.” 

Olive bowed her head and gnawed her 

lips. Suddenly she tried to speak, but ‘a 
burst of impetuous tears prevented her. 
Laughton drew his chair much closer to 
her own, leaning toward her with every 
sign of tenderness and pity. 
* “End this horrid uncertainty at once, 
There ‘is a way by which you can do s0, 
making it impossible for Ogden to claim 
you hereafter.” 

“A way?” she questioned, and raised her 
swimming eyes to his. ‘“ What way do you 
mean?” 

His voice had notably lowered as he said: 

“T think you must know—TI think you 
must have seen—that I have loved you for 
months past—that I have suffered terribly 
since your engagement to Ogden.” 

Alive rose to her feet. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, and drew a deep 
breath. A light seemed to break upon her. 
“Well,” she said, with a steadfast look 
straight into her companion’s dark face, 
“in what way does this concern my break- 
ing troth with him?” 

“ How coldly you speak!” he said. “I had 
fancied, Olive, that you might consent to a 
plan which would cut this Gordian knot of 
your relations with Ogden.” 

“A plan? What plan?” 

“Tf—if you would only consent to marry 
me, at once. Here, I mean, in this very 
town, with old Hannah for the witness at 
our wedding. It would make a king of me, 
Olive; and as for yourself—” 

“You need not go any further,” she struck 
in, icily. ‘“ Let me be as frank as you are: 
I have never, I own, greatly liked you; but 
I never believed you would be capable of 
such treachery as this.” 

“Treachery?” he fumed, recoiling. “I—” 

“One moment, please.” As Olive now 
spoke, her eyes flashed with a new and 
lovely light. “I can’t help thanking you, 


however; you’ve taught me my own duty. 
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HOPE AND TRUST. 
I did waver, for a little while; but now I’m } downstairs just for a minute, before he— 
firm as iron. That poor wounded mutilated ; No—here he is now!” broke off Hannah; and, 
being I have dearly loved, and, after this} through the open doorway, Ogden Wray, 
first dreadful bewilderment clears from my } quite sound and hale except for the lameness 
brain, { shall doubtless go on dearly loving} which made him lean upon a very stout 
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him still; but, even if this were not true, 
Laughton Wray, I should marry him, just 
the same. Even if I gave myself to him 
in sacrifice, I still should keep the promise 
that I swore. But I do not expect to give 
myself in sacrifice. I am hopeful that soon 
a great change will possess my heart, and 
that—” 

Here Olive paused; for the door of the 
room had abruptly opened, and old Hannah, 
with one hand pressed against her side, and 
the other lifted in quaint jerky gestures, 
broke across the threshold. 

“Oh, Miss Olive!” began the old woman, 
gaspingly, “who do you think I’ve just 
seen ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know, Hannah,” came 
Olive’s reply. “ You look as if it had been 
somebody’s ghost.” 

“And so I thought it was,” cried the old 


stick, advanced to meet his sweetheart. 

As he did so, his Cousin Laughton slipped 
past him and disappeared. 

Clasped in her lover’s arms, Olive felt as 
if the world stood still. She was so bliss- 
fully grateful to destiny that she could have 
forgiven Laughton, there and then. 

But Ogden was less merciful. His cousin, 
as he presently told Olive, had sat next him 
in the same drawing-room car at the time 
of the accident. Laughton knew perfectly 
well that the injury to his kinsman had been 
slight. He had received from Ogden the 
message of cheer which was to have been 
telegraphed Olive. But he had never sent 
it; he had sent another, instead, and he had 
concocted this whole hideous deceit because 
of a temptation roused in him by the sight 
of a certain sufferer who had been strangely, 
phenomenally hurt. The idea of bribing 








woman, “till I’d run across the street and— } this man to personate his cousin had been 


and pinched him, to—to make sure he was 
real flesh and blood! Oh, Miss Olive, that 
gentleman at your side there—Mr. Laughton 
Wray—has been deceiving you horribly! 
See how pale he gets now, as I speak. I do 
so want to break the news gently, for folks 
sometimes go mad for joy, and—and some- 
times, I’ve heard, they die of it.” 


“ What do you mean, Hannah? Tell me} 


more. How has Mr. Laughton Wray deceived 
me?” And, as these words leaped from 


Olive’s lips, she clutched both the arms of 


her old nurse and ransacked with avid ‘stare 
her wrinkled face. 

“Oh, Miss Olive, that man over in the 
other house only looked like Mr. Ogden! 


acted upon by one of those swift malign 
impulses born in sinister souls. 

Ogden refused ever to forgive his cousin’s 
villainy. Their partnership was dissolved, 
and their acquaintanceship forever ceased. 
Olive became his wife during that same 
year. The happiness which followed on her 
marriage often left her thoughtful and 
dubious regarding a certain question of 
“spirituality” as an element of love. But 
she always persisted in saying that she 
would have married Ogden, even if he had 
been afflicted threefold worse than the 
unfortunate creature whom she had mistaken 
} for him. 
$ Was her conviction true? 








At least; her 


I mean, he’s got the same fine large frame } abiding faith was beyond cavil. Who shall 


and the same light curly hair. Mr. Ogden 


was only laid up a little while from the 
He’s pretty lame still, but it’s 
He would go out for a 


accident. 
nothing serious. 
walk to-day, but he was tired enough when 


}say what quiet splendors of sacrifice she 
a have achieved? Who shall say what 
;new depths and heights of love she might 
have reached? Is it not all a problem never 
solved, because the solution was made most 





I ran over to him, and now he’s resting } fortunately needless? 





HOPE 


AND TRUST. 


Put thou hope and trust together, 
Never minding what the weather; 


These the flowers that we know 
Ever surely thrive and grow. 








HARMONY IN 





FURNISHING. 


BY L. E. CHITTENDEN, 


PERHAPS one reason why taste is so 
frequently lacking in homes where money 
is scarce, is the fact that there is a certain 
fixed law regarding the furniture purchased. 
Certain things must be bought because one’s 
mother or neighbors have had them; and, 
as it is possible only to imitate the idea, 
not the quality, the result is far from satis- 
factory, and harmony often. is painfully 
lacking. 

In a certain home that the writer wots of, 
a caller, looking about her with an air of 
approval, said: “ How restful everything is, 
my friend, in your home; there is not a 
jarring note—everything falls in with every- 
thing else.” 

“Tt is very cheap harmony, at all events,” 
laughed the hostess, “Perhaps the harmony 
consists in my vow not to exceed fifteen 
dollars on my most costly piece of furniture.” 

“Ts it possible?” asked the caller, in aston- 
ishment. “And I have just been calling at 
the home of a bride whose means were lim- 
ited, but whose aspirations were high, and 
the interior effect put my teeth on edge, 
and I felt a sweet peace steal over my soul 
as I entered your tasteful hall. Let me tell 
you about it: On the floor of the parlor 
was a most ill-bred carpet—it stared so. 
Every color and figure was aggressive, and 
smote one’s eye with pain. There was a 
plush and mahogany set of furniture, costly 
enough for a pretentious mansion, and look- 
ing wofully out of place in this tiny four- 
roomed cottage. A cheap marble-topped 
table held the Bible, in the centre of the 
room. A dressing-case was in one corner! 
Simply impossible chromos hung on the 
walls, and cheap cotton-lace curtains were 
at the windows. A decorated snow-shovel, 
butter-paddles, and chopping-bowls figured 
as bric-a-brac.” 

“Tt does seem strange that people du not 
pay more attention to the fitness of things 


to each other and their surroundings,” said } 


the hostess, thoughtfully. 
“Ts it not? But now, would you mind 
telling me all about your contrivances? 
(570) 








For I shall be trying to furnish a home 
soon, and I am wild for ideas.” 

“T am sure I am only too delighted to 
have an audience,” said the other, laughing. 
“The next pleasantest thing to contriving 
is the telling about it. Well, when we came 
into this house, it was so illy planned that my 
heart misgave me, and there was a most 
appalling lack of funds to work with. 
I gave my first attention to the floors. As 
the house was built before the war, and 
cheaply besides, you can imagine that the 
flooring was unfit for stain or oil. Carpets 
we will not have, and new hard-wood floors 
were out of the question. So I bought this 
new Japanese matting, which is like bamboo, 
so close and firm is the weave. With any- 
thing like decent care, it will easily outlast 
an ingrain carpet, and is so pretty and 
dainty. Besides, you can pound it with 
might. and main, and not a grain of dust 
will rise. Once a week, the maid wipes it 
with a damp cloth, wrung from salt and 
water. In the centre of the matting, we 
put a rug made of the ravelings from 
moquette carpets. This cost thirteen dollars 
and a half, and is supplemented by two 
fur skins at two dollars and ten cents each. 
The paper on the walls was dark, flowered, 
and atrocious. We substituted plain gray 
ingrain paper, with a classic frieze in China 
blue, half on the wall, and half on the ceil- 
ing. We left the ceilings rough-cast in gray 
plaster, and we have taken infinite pleasure 
in these cool tones, which make such a good 
background for pictures. The paint was 
dull purple-gray—frightful to look at; this 
in China blue is much better, I think. 
Fortunately, we already had good pictures, 
bric-a-brac, and an upright piano, all of which 
help out amazingly. As we have no library 
or sitting-room, this has to be a combination 
affair, so I put my pretty sixteenth-century 
oak desk in here.” 

“Tt is lovely,” said the friend, glancing 
at its highly polished surface, adorned by 
nothing but broad ornamental hinges. A bit 
of embroidery was on one corner, and a bust 
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of Milton stood on top—which looked like; “The effect is very pretty. How much 
ivory, but was really a fifty-cent plaster, ; did the crépe cost?” 
treated with melted wax. ; “Ten cents a yard; and it has stood the 

“The book-shelves, in sixteenth-century } tests of sunshine and soap-suds for three years, 
oak, have a convenient cabinet top, to hold } with little or no change of color. It is the 
Wedgewood vases, a Royal Worcester jar, only colored cotton I ever saw, that will 
cathedral and Roman photographs, and the { bear these tests.” 
curtain in front is Persian curtain-stuff; “While on the subject, it is as well to say 
which I picked up at the remnant-counter, that a knowledge of the scale or keys ot 
at a bargain. My chairs are most absurdly } } color will be found helpful. Every ground 
cheap, and so comfortable,” continued my } } color is composed of two or more subordinate 
hostess; “I think none of them cost over } shades, either of which will harmonize when 
three dollars each. I got them all of antique ; used alone. Thus red can be combined with 
oak, but the one of cherry for a bit of color.” ; warm brown tints to deep crimson, or, taking 

“‘T like the shapes,” said the caller. the yellow tone through yellow-brown to 

“Yes, I am fond of the high-backed } orange—”’ She stopped and began to laugh, 
effects, and one can hang pretty plush cush- } then added: “ How sententious and tiresome 
ions on them, substituting linen ones in the } you must find me!” 
summer. I am already embroidering mine “No, indeed—I am greatly interested ; 
in rope silk.” go on,” the other replied. 

“Your couch is so pretty and comfortable-; “Well, I only want to add this: 
looking.” 

“That has for a foundation a cot with 
woven wire top; we sawed the legs off short, 
and tied it firmly so it will not slip. On its 
top, I put a cotton pad with a roll at one end. 
Over the whole, I draped a Bagdad curtain. 
I have seen a chenille portiére draped on} “In short,” rejoined the friend, “the safe 
one, and chenille is cheap in odd lengths. : rule to remember is ‘the eye made quict 
One in plain old-rose, with lots of pillows} by the power of harmony.’” 
in China-silk covers, is very pretty and com-; “Just so!” 
fortable, and costs about the same as one of} “Well, I am sure I am very grateful to 
those dreadful Brussels-carpet affairs.” you for telling me all these things, and I 

“A veritable instrument of torture,” said ; am coming again, if I may, to hear about 
the friend. “I remember having an attack the other rooms,” said the caller, rising to 

of neuralgia once, in a boarding-house; and 


I spent hours of exquisite anguish on one “Yes, do; I shall be only too glad te 
} 
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If one 
keep free from too striking. contrasts, few 
mistakes will be made, and there will be no 
danger of garish effects that set one’s teeth 
on edge. Strong contrasts should usually be 
left for minor decorations like piano and 
table scarfs.” 

















of these Juggernauts. It raised me up} tell you of ‘all of our little schemes. My 
where I desired to be lowered, and let me} shelves there in the chimney-nooks were 
down where I wished to be raised; and I} made by a carpenter, and curtained, to hold 
wondered if it were possible to find a more} music and bric-a-brac. My five-o’ clock-tea 
fiendish accompaniment to neuralgia than } table is pretty, I think, and holds my Wedge- 
that couch proved.” wood tea-set—and, if you will come next 

After laughing over this, the hostess went Wednesday afternoon, we will test the tea 
on: made in the samovar, and served in the 

“My windows were a source of anguish ; Wedgewood. Then I will show you all the 
to me. I longed for the flesh-pots of Egypt } rest of the house.” 





in this respect. My desire was fora Moorish; “Have you ever estimated the cost of 
fretwork at the top, with white embroidered ; furnishing this room?” 
muslin inside, and Roman-striped China; “Yes; exclusive of bric-a-brac and piano, 


silk outside; but the total footed up so the cost was considerably inside one hundred 
alarmingly that I contented myself with dollars.” 


a tiny Japanese molding, and yellow pe | “Ah, is it not wonderful what a little 
inside, with the embroidered muslin out-} money and lots of taste can do?” said the 
side.” ‘ friend, as she took her leave. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a street-gown and jacket, of pin- } basque, with postillion back, high fulled 
striped serge, in dark-blue and black. The} sleeves, and trimmed with passementerie, 
skirt hangs in straight folds at the back, and‘ or with loops of worsted braid. 





No. 1. No. 2. 


is slightly draped at the left side to show{ The jacket, which is of the same material 
the underskirt. The bodice is a close-fitting } or a diagonal serge, as preferred, either in 
(572) 
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black or dark-blue, fits closely to the figure, 
and is ornamented on the left side by a 
revers cut in scallops and bound with silk 





No. 3. 
braid. Loops and frogs are added, as seen 
in the illustration. The garniture of the 


sleeves is made to correspond. A high collar 
and revers of black seal fur finishes the 
jacket. Eight yards of fortysix-inch material 
for the gown, and two and a half for the 
jacket, will be required. A small toque of 
blue felt, trimmed with black velvet, is worn 
with this costume. 

No, 2—Shows an evening or dinner dress, 
of plain black velvet or silk, with an opera- 
wrap of white cloth or camel’s-hair, trimmed 
with ostrich-feather ruching. The wrap is a 
simple cape-shape, fulled on the shoulders, 
with long ends. It is lined with white satin. 
An ostrich-tip and bow of narrow ribbon are 
worn in the hair. 

No. 3—Is a stylish gown of pearl-gray 
cashmere or Henrietta-cloth, opening on the 








left side of the skirt, over a panel of black 
velvet. The front is slightly draped and 
fastens at the side with five tabs, bound 
with black braid and finished with a button. 
The double-breasted pointed bodice opens 
over a vest and collar of black velvet. Puffs 
of the velvet are inserted in the sleeves. 
Eight to ten yards of cashmere, and two and 
a half yards of velvet, will be required for 
this gown. 

No. 4—Is a house or evening gown for a 
young girl, of cream-white cashmere, trimmed 





( 








No. 4. 


with moiré ribbon one inch wide. The front 
and sides of the skirt are plain, falling over 
an underskirt, which is edged with a pinked- 
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; correspond. Long loops-and-ends of the 
ribbon fall from the pointed belt in front. 
Eight to ten yards of cashmere, and three 
pieces of moiré ribbon, will be required for 
this gown. 

No. 5—Shows the newest style of make 
and material for the winter of 1890. The 
skirt and over-jacket are of a small-checked 
rough woolen. The Zouave jacket, with the 
epaulette sleeves of the same, is edged all 
around with a ball trimming in crocheted 
silk. The full vest and close under-sleeves 
are of soft corded silk, matching in color 
and tone with the plaid. Shades of gray 
woolens, with black for vest and sleeves, 
will be very fashionable. Gray felt capote, 
with plaited facing of black velvet, trimmed 
on the outside with large flat bow of velvet 
and narrow velvet strings, is worn with this 
costume. The small muff is made of velvet, 
lined and trimmed with gray to match the 
bonnet. 








~~ 





out ruching of silk. At the waist, 
the fullness is put into several 
rows of shirring. The back of 
the skirt is bordered with three 
rows of ribbon and shirred around 
the pointed belt, as seen in the 
illustration. The fullness of the 
bodice describes a V, both back 
and front. Sleeves fulled into 
deep cuffs, trimmed with two rows 
of the ribbon, and tied in a little 
bow-and-ends, make a pretty fin- 
ish. Collar and pointed belt to Nos. 6 and 7. 
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Nos. 6 and 7—Are winter costumes for ; 
boy and girl of three and four years. The } 
boy’s costume is of light-gray cloth, trimmed 
with black Astrakhan. Cap to match. The 
little girl’s coat is of white basket-cloth, 
trimmed with white Astrakhan fur or cloth. 
Hood of the cloth, trimmed with a bow-and- 
ends of cream-white gros-grain ribbon. 

No. 8.—For a girl of eight years, we give 
a skirt and draped bodice in Java-brown 
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No. 8. 


camel’s-hair. Collar, cuffs, and belt in corded | 
silk, fastened with bone buttons. Long nar- 
row sleeves and under-vest in seal-brown 
velvet. 

No. 9—Is a paletot, with cape and Cap- 
uchin hood, for a boy of eight to ten years. 
It is made of rough plaid cloth, warm and } 
light-weight. It is double-breasted in front, 
and fastens with two rows of bone buttons. 
The edges are simply stitched. 

No. 10—Is a frock for a boy of four years, ! 








No. 9. 


of Scotch plaid, made on the bias. The 





No. 10. 
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—-BRAIDING-PATTERN. 
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No. 11. 
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waist is double-breasted, fastening on the 
left side and trimmed with a fancy white 
worsted braid and tiny pearl buttons. Cuffs, 
collars, and waistband to match. 

No. 11—Is a robe blouse for a girl of ten 
to twelve years. It is made of plaid woolens 
cut on the bias and trimmed with a band of 
silk, also on the bjas, in the palest color of 
the plaid. The plaited collarette, the deep 
cuffs, and waistband of the same. Small 
buttons ornament the cuffs. The skirt of this 
dress is kilt-plaited, back and front, as seen 
in the illustration. The blouse-waist is also 
plaited to correspond, and is arranged upon a 
lining. The high puffed sleeves have deep 
cuffs of the silk, which button on the inside 
seam of the arm. The waistband is finished 
with a rosette of the silk. The blouse fastens 
at the back. This style of dress, for a girl of 
ten to twelve years, is both simple and 
stylish, and can be carried out in self-colored 
camel’s-hair or cashmere, and trimmed with 
bands of velvet, cut: on the bias, or velvet 
ribbon. Plain materia],+trimmed with bias 
bands of plaid surah, will be very stylish. 
The plaid may ,be of woolens, if intended 
for a school-dress. 





DESIGN FOR PAINTING ON A PLAQUE OF 


RED TERR 


A-COTTA. 


The design on the Supplement, for painting 
on a plate, consists of two leaves of the common 
polypody or many-footed fern, one leg showing 
its seeds, the other its plain side. This fern is 
found on old banks, on cut-off trunks of trees, 
old walls, and moist rocks. The flower is the 
single daffodil. The leaves of the fern are a 
shade of sap-green, the seeds yellow, the 
stripes of the leaves a brown-green. The 
daffodil should be painted in two shades of 
yellow in the cup, the interior darker than 
the outside; the calyx or outer leaves of the 
flower are of a paler tint than the cup; the 
stems and leaves of a blue-green; the buds; 
of yellow, are shaded off into the green stem. } 


~~ 


If the plaque is of terra-cotta, two very 
slight. lines of black should be done around 
the flowers. One of these lines is indicated ; 
the other should be placed half an inch 
outside of it. 

If the plaque is of white or cream china, 
the flowers and ferns are colored as already 
described. The ground should be of a shaded 
écru or pale-pink, and the rim inside the two 
lines of a deeper pink or écru, or it may be 
altogether white, with two pink lines for the 
rim. 

The design may be done in embroidery, 
either in the colors indicated for painting, 
or in one color only, as pale-green or yellow. 
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BRAIDING-PATTERN FOR SLIPPER. 


We give, on the Supplement, a braiding- sare represented. It will look well, done in 
design for a slipper; both the front and heel } dark-red or golden-yellow braid on black cloth. 














GIRL’S COAT: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, for our Supplement this month, } inches the pattern measures across the bus. : 
the pattern of a Girl’s cont. It consists of | front, the back, the length of back to waist, 


four pieces: ; ‘and the length of the side-seams under the 
1. Har or Lone Front. ‘arms, also the length of front; the back 

2. HALF oF OvER-FRONT. ‘ should be two inches longer than the front. 

8. Haur or Back, with fullness { This style of coat will be worn in a variety 

of skirt. ;of material, such as cloth, velvet, plush, 

4. SLEEVE. ‘tweed. The fashionable plaid woolens will 


The lettering and notches show how the } be very much worn, with the revers, cuffs, 
pieces join. The over-front should be sewed | and collar of velvet. Brandebourgs orna- 
into the dart made by the perforated line } ment the front, or the ornaments may be 
on the long front. We give the number of } made of braid and buttons te match. 
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DESIGNS FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





HANGING BELLOWS. 
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Enameled wood or plush, bordered with 
gold lace, a wider edging being used for 
the ruffle. The front and nozzle are trimmed 
with -a trail of artificial flowers and smart 
bows; the sides are padded to serve as 
pincushions, or the sides may be arranged 
3as pockets, being made of silk or satin and 
} fulled in like the sides of a bellows. 
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PEN-WIPER. 


BY MRS. A. E. ROANE. 

In the front of this number will be seen ; illustration and sewed fast to a square of 
a design for a pen-wiper, to be hung on the black cloth, the darkest leaf at the top, 
wall beside the desk. It is formed of four } the lightest at the bottom. Four other black 
leaves of soft felt or cloth, two shades of; squares are attached to the back, and the 
crimson, one of olive, and one of oak, with { whole is finished with a bow of crimson 
veins of shaded silk, gold and brown. } ribbon and a small brass ring at the top, by 
The leaves are laid in the order of the’ which the pen-wiper is to be suspended. 


DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 





On the Supplement, we give a design of } a sideboard-scarf, side-table cloth, etc., and 
chestnut-burs and leaves, to be done in out- } will look well done in green or brown wash- 
line or Kensington-stitch ; it is suitable for ' ing-silks or in embroidery-cotton. 
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WALL-FAN PHOTOGRAPH-HOLDER. 


A large palm-leaf screen or fan forms the 
foundation for this novel pocket for loose 
photos of noted people or prized views. 
There are three pockets, each of which is 
felled on a firm holland with a hidden welt 
near the top, to support the upper photos. 
The pockets should be lined with holland. 
The fronts of the three pockets are of satin 
and embroidered or painted in colors suited § 
to the design and to the surroundings of the 
room in which it is to be hung. The lower 
pocket is cut in two broad scallops, and the 
other two are straight at the top; all are 
bound over the edge, which keeps in shape 
better by having a fine wire sewed on under 
a binding of plush. The palm-leaf itself 
is seen at the top. It should be gilded or 
painted. The back is to be lined with a 
thin card-board, covered with satin; this is 
to be sewed round the edge and then covered 
by the thick chenille cord. A broad satin 
or velvet ribbon bow is attached to the 
handle, which is gilded or painted, as may 
be preferred. 
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CORN DESIGN. 


BY MRS. A. E, ROANE 
In front of this number will be found should be so folded as to bring that corner 
the design of an ear of corn, for embroider- } on the top. 
ing on the napkin that is so necessary in} Any thick heavy linen will answer for 
keeping the hot boiled ears from ~ gd rt napkin, which should be hemmed all 
cold, It should be outlined in only one? around and finished with a fancy stitch just 
corner of the cloth, which, when in use, ' inside the hem. 
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DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY FOR CUSHION FOR 
A BAMBOO OR WICKER CHATR. 


Our colored pattern this month is a hand-} flowers, leaves, stems, and tressel-work with 
some design of convolvulus, with buds and } the brush and water-colors, then outline the 
leaves; it is to be embroidered in Kensing- } pattern with rope silk or linen. This method 
ton-stitch, with wash-crewels, silk, or linen } is very effective and requires much less work. 
flosses, the natural colors of flowers and} Linen or Bolton sheeting makes the best 
leaves. For those who can paint, tint the’ foundation for the work. 
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NIGHT-DRESS SACHET. 





Fine white muslin or linen, embroidered ; ered muslin. Fluttering bows of pink :oiré 
in a spray of variegated flowers, and lined ; ribbon, intermingled with pale-blue, finish 
with pink satin showing through the thin } the ornamentation. Some fine sachet-powder 
material. This lining is quilted and outside } should be sprinkled between the linings. Vio- 
with blue satin, edging of lace or embroid- ’ let or Heliotrope sachet-powder is the best. 
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BRAIDING-DESIGN FOR SLEEVE, IN REDUCED SIZE. 





Braided sleeves are now much in vogue;in paper and tracing the pattern large 
for coats, and even for cloth dresses, adding } enough to fill in the space. Anyone know- 
vest to match, also collar. This handsome} ing how to draw can easily enlarge the 
design can be easily enlarged to fill in the design, enlarging it sufficiently to fill in the 
upper half of a sleeve, by cutting the shape entire upper half of the sleeve. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHiT-CHAT. 

Tais HoLtipAy NuMBER is sent out with 
hearty good wishes and thanks to our hosts of 
old friends. They are rapidly rallying about us 
for the coming year, and bringing with them 
a long list of new acquaintances who will in 
turn become old friends too, for, as the New 
Orleans Picayune well says: “Once taken, 
‘Peterson’ is always taken.” Marked improve- 
ments will render the Magazine’s appearance 
more worthy of its merits, and still further 
strengthen its position as the household favorite. 

Our January number, with its elegant paper, 
wider pages, and profuse illustrations, will show 
what a beautiful holiday-gift a subscription to 
“Peterson” would make. Among the illustrated 
articles, we shall give “Scenes in Norway,” with 
a variety of charming illustrations. Miss M. G. 
McClelland’s new novelet, ‘‘In the Woods,” will 
be found a wonderfully powerful production. 
Clarence M. Boutelle contributes ““A Man’s Wish,” 
a tale that will stand unsurpassed among New 
Year’s stories. A paper on “Oddities in Foot- 
Gear,” by Harriet Latham, will be illustrated 
by designs ranging from Egyptian sandals to 
models of shoes worn by famous men and 
women of medieval days. Minna Irving’s “Jean 
of Sevres” will rank among the finest lyrics of 
the day. “By Strange Paths,” asplendidly illus- 
trated story from the pen of Georgia Grant, will 
come next. One of the gems of the number 
will be a rhymed tale by Miss E. S. Thomas, 
entitled “The Hens’ Revolt,” which, with its 
series of delicious pictures, will enchant the 
children. 

These are only a few of the January attrac- 
tions, which will be merely a fair sample of those 
for each successive month. In short, our Jubilee 
Year will fully bear out the correctness of the 
general popular verdict, which the New York 
World not iong since thus summed up: “From 
a literary point of view, ‘Peterson’ ranks with 
periodicals of double its price; and, where fash- 
ions are concerned, no magazine can equal it.” 

To Be REMEMBERED.—Good manners should 
begin at home, or they become mere acting and 
affectation abroad. And, to possess good man- 
ners, we must cultivate a generous and kindly 
disposition and a tenderness toward the faults 
and failings of others. For, after all is said and 
done, good manners spring from sincerity, and 
sincerity springs from an unselfish and consid- 
erate heart. 


For A CuristMAs-EvE PArTy.—Less trouble 
than decking the tree, and possessing the advan- 
, tage of novelty, is the method of distributing the 
gifts known as “The Magic Cave.” It is extem- 
porized in the corner of a room the children are 
not going to play or dance in. A couple of large 
| screens, or even clothes-horses, are put up and 
hung over with sheets, which are then covered with 
silver-paper, stuck about with cotton-wool or 
swan’s-down fluff forsnow. A gipsy must inhabit 
the tent, which should be scented by burning pas- 
tilles, and lighted in a dim mysterious fashion. 
The presents must be appropriated to each child, 
and the gipsy calls one after one to enter. Tiny 
children of a timid nature stand some chance of 
being really frightened, but ordinarily the sport 
only gives opportunity for that “make-believe” 
of something wonderful in which children delight. 
Another plan is to have old Santa Claus arrive, 
toward the end of the evening, with a sack of 
toys on his back. He must have a white head 
and a long white beard, which can be impro- 
vised from tow. He should wear a great-coat 
down to his heels, liberally sprinkled with flour, 
as though he had just come in from that land of 
ice where he is supposed to reside. 

CHRISTMAS GiFTs.—A gift that is the handi- 
work of the giver is far more valuable in the 
eyes of a friend than something bought. A scarf 
for a picture or an easel will be very welcome to 
one who appreciates dainty knick-knacks, China 
and pongee silks in delicate shades, plain or 
with flowers and figures, can be used. Two 
yards are necessary; hemstitch the ends about 
two and a half inches in width, and trim with 
tassels on one end,and balls or lace on the 
other. A handsome scarf can be made of pale-blue 
silk. A border of tulips is drawn or stamped on 
the silk, and the flowers and large leaves and 
stems cut out. Under this border is put a strip 
of white or pale-lemon satin, and the edges of the 
blue stitched on it. Tint the tulips and stems 
their natural color, hemstitch the ends, and finish 
with lace about four or five inches in width. 

“Hoxipine Its Own.’’—“In 1857,” writes a 
subscriber, “I began getting up magazine-clubs, 
and have continued ever since. No other work 
has held its own like yours, I can say, and I 
‘ have acted as agent for all the popular period- 

icals of the day.” <A well-known Louisiana 
clergyman says: “I consider your magazine the 
very best published.” 
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Our PREMIUMS FOR 1891.—We have retained ; Summerland. By Margaret MacDonald Pullman. 
the cream of last year’s, and have added many } Boston: Lee and Shepard.—Only an artist of a 
choice works by the most popular American and } high order could have produced this charming 
English authors. The list includes so wide a} volume. Each page is a fresh surprise, and each 
range of fiction, biography, travels, poetry, and ; of the larger illustrations a poem in itself. The 
volumes for the young people, that there will be } variety could only be equaled by the ever 
food for every taste. The new books are very } changing pictures offered in a long ramble from 
handsomely bound, and we can confidently assert ; “ winding hill-paths,along flower-fringed brooks,” 
that they are the best any periodical has ever ; through green meadows and odorous pine-woods 
offered. down to the sea. The list of books for the holi- 
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The engraving “Driving a Pair” has been ; day season prepared by this publishing-house 
pronounced a gem by the most competent judges. } is so varied that it offers a choice for every 

An entirely new premium will be a Rochester ; possible taste. We have only space now to 
extension piano-lamp, which, besides being use- } mention a few of the most striking, among 
ful, will make a charming parlor-ornament. which are’: 

A set of a half-dozen d’oylies, stamped for; “The Marvelous Country,” by Samuel Wood- 
embroidery, is another premium, which will} worth Cozzens. It is the true story of Arizona 
appeal to every lover of dainty table-napery. } from ancient days, and as interesting as a novel. 

Our stone porcelain tea-set wasinsuch demand; “A Summer Holiday in Europe,” by Mary E. 
last season that we are induced to give it place } Blake, will prove a delightful reminder to those 
again. It is handsome enough to render its pos- who have visited the countries described, and 
sessor the envy of all her neighbors. a valuable aid to travelers. 

We shall renew the Common-Sense Binder, as; “A Pocket-Book of Devotion,” by Rev. Hugh 
scores of subscribers have written us that they ; Hutton, contains a suitable prayer for each day 
find it invaluable. {in the week. 


There will be also a year’s subscription to “Little Giant Boab and His Talking Raven,” 
“Peterson”—always the. most coveted and the } by Ingersoll Lockwood, will enchant the juve- 


choicest of our prizes. niles by its marvelous adventures and countless 
See pages 594 and 595 for a complete list and ; illustrations. 


description, together with the number of sub- ; “Pards; a Story of Two Homeless Boys,” by 
scribers requisite in a club in order to gain the } Effie W. Merriman, will please quite as many 
various premiums. ’ readers in a different way. 

“Peterson” for 1891 will be so much hand- “The Kelp-Gatherers,” by J. T. Trowbridge, 


somer and better than ever, that every lady } will be gladly welcomed by his hosts of youthful 
who fails to secure it will heartily regret her ; admirers, and give him a still warmer place in 
mistake. Begin at once to get up a club. . their hearts. These and all the other holiday 
: — books issued by this house are models of elegance 

With this Number, all subscrip- } in the way of paper, printing, and binding. 
tions for the year 1890 expire. If; Children of the World. By Paul Heise. New 
yours is of this number, may we not York: Worthington Co.—The renowned German 
hope for its renewal, together with poet-novelist is seen at his best in this powerful 
your influence in obtaining new sub- work, and, while the interest of the story will 
ucribere? enchain all novel-lovers, the deeper purpose of 
bom book will enlist the admiration of a more 

thoughtful class of readers. 

Fables, Anecdotes, and Stories for Teaching Com- 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. position. Boston: School Supply Co.—A most useful 
An Old Love-Letter. Designed and Illustrated } little work, that will be welcomed by both teachers 
by Irene E. Jerome. Boston: Lee and Shepard.— } and pupils. Children are so gradually led by it 
This latest of Miss Jerome’s exquisite art-works ; up to original composition that each step proves 

is truly a gem of the first water. She has chosen ’ an actual pleasure. . 
a new field for her efforts, and produced effects ; Handsome Miss Lisle. By Lady Gladys Hamit- 
as novel as they are beautiful. Each page con-; ton. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This 
tains an apt quotation from the New Testament, 
in decorative lettering surrounded by an original ; edition is a story of English society-life. The 
design, illuminated like the leaves of an antique ; plot is a good one, carefully worked out, and 

missal in colors and gold. No more appropriate } the heroine a thoroughly lovable girl. 

Christmas gift could be devised, and the title is Heriot’s Choice. By 











Rosa Nouchette Carey. 


admirably suited to this collection of the inspir- } Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—Miss Carey’s 
stories are always interesting and unexception- 
able in their moral tone. The present will rank 
among the best of her novels. 


ing words of love, faith, and hope which for 
cighteen hundred years have made the joy of 
Christendom. , 











new number of the publishers’ twentyfive-cent 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
TRIPLE EXPANSION Livine.—“ Triple Expan- 


sion” means utilizing steam three times. In } 


New York, one of our most fashionable restaura- 
teurs runs three restaurants on the triple expan- 
sion plan. The first is in a fashionable quarter, 
where meals are served ata high price. In the 
second, equally good material is used, but the 
delicate dishes are made from the leavings of the 
first restaurant. The proprietor does this solely 
through the use of “The Perfection Meat- 
Cutter,” which enables him to make puddings, 
croquettes, etc. In the third, which is in a 
cheap quarter, the chopper enables him to turn 
to account all that is left from the other two res- 
taurants, without sacrificing wholesomeness, and 
eleanliness. So far as nutriment and taste go, 
the cheapest is in no way inferior to the costliest. 
The housekeeper can obtain all the life-produc- 
ing qualities of food without waste by having 
one of these choppers. They are perfectly 
simple and easy to take apart. The various 
dishes that can be made by the use of this article 
are given in a book furnished free by address- 
ing the American Machine Compeny, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

NoTHING SuccEEDs LIKE Success is an old 
saying clearly demonstrated by the wonderful 
increase in the demand for Vose & Sons’ Pianos. 
Starting in a small way in 1851, they have, by 
always maintaining a high standard of excel- 
lence, employing the very best workmen and 
materials, produced an instrument that has won 
an enviable reputation among the music-loving 
public, and attained a sale that is phenomenal. 
The fact that they sell an absolutely superior 
instrument at a moderate price is the sole expla- 
nation of their success. Address them at 170 
Tremont St., Boston, and get their new cata- 
logue. It will repay you. 

FLORAL INCENSE.—The perfume of flowers is 
agreeable and soothing to the most fastidious 
persons, and, in the genuine Murray & Lan- 
man Florida Water, this floral fragrance is con- 
centrated in all its freshness and purity. The 
health-giving qualities of this superior prepara- 
tion are among its most notable features, it being 
invaluable as an alleviator of nervous headache, 
dizziness, etc. To distinguish the genuine article 
from its imitations, look out for the “Trade- 
Mark,” a narrow white strip label bearing the 
fac-simile signature of Lanman *% Kemp, New 
York, sole proprietors. 

As Goop As THE BEst, at a much lowe. price, 
are the proved claims that have placed the 


Banner Lamp in the homes of thousands of 


delighted--purchasers. It does not claim impos- 
sibilities. It will not run itself; but it will give 
as much light, with as little consumption of oil 
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{ and care, as any centre-draft lamp on the 
;market. It is made in attractive styles, and 
} costs less than any other lamp of equal merit. 
} Why don’t you make a Christmas present of one? 
All good dealers have them. Take no other. 
PEDINE, the great foot-remedy, has achieved 
phenomenal success under the efficient manage- 
ment of Mr. Compton. A boon that suffering 
: humanity welcomes, since it affords speedy relief 
to those afflicted with tender, cold, or perspiring 
feet. The Pedine Company, 258 Broadway, 
N. Y., cheerfully mail their elegant pamphlet 
free to all who are thus afflicted. 
Lorp CoLERIDGE.—“ The Youth’s Companion” 
) announces, as an important accession to its list of 
; contributors, the Lord Chief-Justice of England, 
Lord Coleridge, who has promised to write an 
{article on “Success at the Bar.” Sir Morell 
; Mackenzie, physician to the late Emperor of 
Germany, contributes a similar paper on “Suc- 
cess in the Medical Profession.” 


Ir You NEED a cloak or jacket, do not fail te 
write to the National Cloak Co., 21 Wooster St, 
N. Y. They make cloaks to measure for less 
poesee you can buy ill-fitting ready-made gar- 
ments. Don’t fail to send for samples. 
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J Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 

MEATS, ETC. 

To Cook an Old Fowl.—Truss it carefully and 
set it on, with sufficient stock or water to cover 
it, and let it stew—not boil—for several hours. 
Take it off, lay it in an earthenware pan, and let 
it stand in the gravy till next day. Then take 
it out, cut it into joints, and either fricassee it or 

; put it in a pie with bacon, mushroom, hard- 
; boiled eggs, etc., and bake it, or let it stew gently 
with rice, tomatoes, or any vegetables; tomatoes 
; and green peppers are the nicest. The second 
’ day’s cooking is only the ordinary time for cook- 
, ing a young fowl. If carefully done and not 
; allowed to boil hard the first day, the fowl will 
; be perfectly tender. 

: Chestnut Sauce for Roast Turkey.—Remove the 
: shells from one pint of large chestnuts. Scald or 
boil them three minutes, to loosen the inner 
‘skin. Remove the skin; break them in halves, 
{and look them over carefully. Cook in salted 
; boiling water or stock till very soft. Mash fine 
‘in the water in which they were boiled. Cook 
{ one tablespoonful of flour in two tablespoonfuls 
; of brown butter, stir into the chestnuts, and cook 
{ five minutes. Add salt and pepper to taste. 

; . DESSERTS. 

} Christmas Plum-Pudding.—Three pounds of 








‘ three pounds of breadcrumb, and half a pound of 
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stoned raisins, three pounds of currants, three ; 
pounds of suet skinned and chopped very fine, } 


flour, brown sugar to taste (about half a pound), 
a very little mixed spice, and half a pound of 
candied citron; beat well about a dozen eggs, 
and add to them a pint of brandy, two or three 
tablespoonfuls of common dark-brown treacle, 
and, if this mixture is not sufficient liquid to stir 
into the puddings and make them the consist- 
ency of paste, add some strong beer. Put into 
molds or basins, well buttered; tie pudding- 
cloths over, and boil for eight hours. These 
puddings will keep for months, just as you take 
them out of the pot, and are easily heated when 
required. 

Dainty Puddings.—Six ounces of sifted bread- 
crumb, two ounces of flour, six ounces of beef- 
suet chopped very fine, four ounces of powdered 
sugar, two eggs, half a pint of milk, four ounces of 
well-washed Sultana raisins dried, and a little 
grated nutmeg. Mix the spice, sugar, and bread- 
crumb together, then the raisins, then mix the 
eggs, well beaten. Divide into six small pud- 
dings, tie each in a cloth, put them into fast- 
boiling water, and boil them an hour. Turn out 
carefully; let them dry a few minutes before 
dusting caster-sugar over, and serve hot. 

CAKES. : 

Angel-Cake.—Beat well the whites of eleven } 

eggs with one and a half tumblerfuls of pounded } 
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Tea-Cakes.—Rub together four teaspoonfuls of 
butter and one cupful of sugar, add one well- 
beaten egg, one tablespoonful of cream, and two 
cupfuls of flour having two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing-powder sifted therein. Bake in small pans, 
and eat while fresh. 








FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Hovusr-DrEss, OF DuLL-REeD CAsH- 
MERE, with a braided pattern woven iti This 
braiding finishes the bottom of the skirt, The 
full crossed bodice has the woven pattern on one 
side, and opens over a dull-red velvet vest. Full 
sleeves. 

FIG. I1.—VISITING-CoAT, OF GRAY WOOLEN, 
brocaded in brown and trimmed with Hudson 
Bay sable and large buttons. The fur forms the 
trimming for the front and neck, the pockets, 
and pagoda sleeves. Toque of dull-red velvet. 

Fig. 111.—HovuseE-DREss, OF GRAY CASHMERE. 
The long straight skirt is cut in one piece at the 
back, from the neck to the bottom, and falls in 
full plaits. The jacket-front opens over a rather 
full gathered front of wine-colored velvet, and 
the front of the skirt is of the wine-colored vel- 
vet. The gray part of the costume is finished by 
a jet trimming. 

Fic. Iv.— WALKING-COAT, OF FAWN-COLORED 
TWEED. It is double-breasted and is trimmed 
with two rows of large wooden buttons. The 


sugar, sifted three times; add two teaspoonfuls ‘ turn-over collar opens over a woolen brocaded 
of extract of vanilla, and one tumblerful (half a; vest. Three capes, removable at pleasure. Felt 
pint) of flour, which has been five times sifted, | toque, of the color of the coat, trimmed with 
with one teaspoonful of eream of tartar. The } ribbon. 
flour must be measured both before and after Fig. v.— VIsITINe-DREss, OF DARK-BLUE 
sifting, as a level tumblerful is required. Stir } CLoTH, trimmed with beaver fur at the bottom, 
lightly together, and pour it into a new ungreased } above which is a narrow braided pattern in 
tin. Bake in a moderate steady oven for forty § black. The jacket, lower part of the sleeves, and 
minutes; cover it the first twenty minutes with | lower part of the bodice are also braided in 
a sheet of paper. Let it cool in the pan, turning } black. Front laid in jabot folds. Beaver collar, 
the latter upside-down and resting its edges on ; cuffs, and muff. Toque of dark-blue velvet. 
two plates, to allow the air to pass freely below Fic. v1.—HovuskE OR WALKING DREss, OF GRAY 
the cake. Do not shake the pan while in the } CASHMERE. The skirt is ornamented witn five 
oven or while cooling, or the cake will be heavy. rows of braid, of the color of the dress. The 
It should be eaten the day the cake is baked. } bodice is plain on the shoulders, but full across 
These directions must be exactly observed. ; the chest and gathered in about the waist. 
Bread Griddle - Cakes. —Soak a small bowl of } A band of silk, cut to fit the figure, forms a belt. 
bread over-night in milk. In the morning, mix } High full sleeves. Gray felt hat, trimmed with 
half a cupful of flour, into which put one and a } black lace. 
half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, with one} Fic. vit.—Ficuu, oF BLACK SporrepD NET. 
quart of milk, three well-beaten eggs, and a} The collar is edged with a pointed lace. 
little salt. Beat up the bread with this batter } FIa. VIII.—WALKING-COSTUME, OF PHEASANT- 
until it is very light, and fry a delicate brown. } BRowN CHEVIOT. The full front is of surah 
The batter should be thick. silk. The collar, sleeves, and buttons are of 


French Pancakes.—Two ounces of flour, two 
ounces of butter, two ounces of powdered sugar, 
two eggs, and one gill of milk. Cream the butter 
and sugar; add the eggs, beaten light, and then 
the milk, beating in the flour last. Bake in 
buttered saucers, half full, for twenty minutes, 
and serve them hot. 


serpent-green velvet. The jacket is cut square 
at the bottom. Muff of black Astrakhan, and 
bonnet of green velvet. 

Fic. 1x.—Murr, OF BEAVER, trimmed with 
bows or ribbon, and finished with balls of the 
fur. 

Fic. X.— JACKET, OF WOOLEN BROCADE, close- 
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fitting and long. The trimming is of plain woolen 
material, of one of the colors of the brocade, 
richly braided ; or it may be of velvet, and plain. 
The vest is of a perfectly plain woolen, and 
finished with a jet ornament. 

Fic. X1.—WRaApP, OF DARK-GREEN CLOTH, to 
be worn with a dress of the same material. The 
wrap is short at the back, and has long mantle- 
ends in front, trimmed with braid or black passe- 
menterie. The raglan sleeves are high and full. 
Green 2elt hat, trimmed with green velvet. 

Fic.*x11.—TAILOR-MADE COSTUME, OF PLAID 
TweEED. The skirt is cut bias, very slightly 
draped fn front, and quite full at the back. The 
bias bodice opens over a plastron of plain velvet» 
and the collar and sleeves are of the same} 
material. Small gilt buttons define the plastron } 
and fasten the sleeves at the wrist. 

Fig. X111.—WRAP, OF BROWN CLOTH, coming 
well down over the waist, and trimmed with a 
broad collar of black Astrakhan. 

Fic. XIV.—SLEEVE FOR WINTER WRAP. The 
material may be of any plain color, the upper 
sleeve made rather short and embroidered. 

Fig. XV.—SLEEVE FOR AN ULSTER OR CoAT, 
oF PLAID TWEED. The lining of the loose upper 
sleeve should correspond with some of the colors 
in the plaid. 

Fic. xv1.—ToQugE, IN SEAL-SKIN, made rather 
high in the crown and with a rolled brim. 

Fig. XviI.—HIGH-SHOULDERED SLEEVE, OF 
WooLEN MATERIAL, finished with a corded 
revers, from under which peeps out a plaiting 
of silk. One corner of the cuff is turned down 
under a covered button. 

Fic. XVIII.—SLEEVE FOR HovuseE-DREss, three- 
quarters length, and trimmed with a row of 
velvet or braid. The under-sleeve is of spotted } 
net or muslin, and has a cuff of the material, ; 
trimmed with velvet ribbon and vandyked lace. 

Fig. x1x.—CoaT, OF FAWN-COLORED CLOTH, 
trimmed with wolverine fur at the bottom, to 
correspond with muff, cuffs, and bordering of the 
cepe. The shoulder-cape fastens invisibly on the 
left side. “The sleeves are plaited from the elbow 
to the fur cuff. Bonnét of the:same cloth as the 
coat, with brown feathers and a braiding in 
gilt. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Serges, tweeds, and 
other rough fabrics are much worn, but plain 
smooth-faced cloths and woolen goods are more 
used than they have been for several years. 

Brown is again very popular; itis aserviceable 
color, but, if not of a chuice shade or prettily com- 
bined with another color or tint, it is not always 
becoming, and gives an old -appearance to a 
young face. All the shades of blue, gray, green, 
heliotrope, and dull-reds are still fashionable. 

Plaids are very popular, but should be worn 
only by tall slender women. 

Skirts still fall closely to the figure at the back, 
in full straight folds in front, often with slight 
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drapery on the hips, and, even when the scant 
new panier is worn, it does not give the appear- 
ance of increased size; it seems, rather, to reduce 
the size of the waist and hips. 

Bodices continue to be much trimmed with 
vests, revers, folds, etc., and the inconvenient 
fancy for the concealed fastening of the bodice is 
still popular. All dresses that fasten irregularly 
or have many folds should be made with a plain 
tight-fitting lining, to fasten straight down the 
front; as this holds the bodice in its proper posi- 
tion, one or two hooks suffice to catch the loose 
and irregular folds over to the place where they 
ought.to be fixed. The folds and gathers on 
bodices are very complicated, and the bodice is 
cut usually slightly pointed, back and front, and 
curving up short on the hips. 

Sleeves are full at the top, and tight from the 
elbow to the wrist; they are not placed quite so 
far up on the shoulder-line, thus giving the 
figure a much more natural and graceful appear- 
ance. The variety of sleeves is bewildering, and 
the dressmaker’s art is exercised to find some 
new combination for one. 

Evening-dresses are made with trains, and 
flounces and drapings of lace are fashionable; 
the flounces are seldom set on plain, but in 
waves or festoons. 

Ruchings are very full when used as trimmings 
for the bottom of skirts. 

For walking-dresses, velvet, furs, and heavy 
embroideries are popular, the latter put on here 
and there to suit the fancy of the wearer. Vel- 
vet is largely used for sleeves, and sometimes the 
sleeves are made of fur. 

The trimmings for evening-dresses are most 
varied: gold and silver galloons, embroideries 
studded with imitations of precious stones, rib- 
bons, flowers, and laces are all employed. 

Long cloaks for the cold weather are made of 
came]’s-hair, plush, or brocade, and are often 
heavily trimmed with fur. Many have large 
sleeves. 

Jackets are more numerous than ever, and are 
made less jaunty-looking than they have been ; 
the skirt is much longer, close-fitting, reaching 
nearly to the knees, and have large pockets on 
the sides. 

Capes and mantles are so convenient that they 


} continue as popular as ever. 


Furs were never more worn. They are made 
up into long cloaks and coats, short jackets and 
capes, and are also made of all sorts of fur, from 
the priceless Russia sable down to skunk, which 
is called Alaska sable. Two kinds of fur are 


often combined in one garment. 
The Medici collars are seen on many fur wraps. 
Muffs are larger than they have been. t 
Seal-skin and Astrakhan caps are most popular. 
especially for young people. 
Bonnets seem to be growing smaller, and are 
trimmed in all kinds of odd ways, some with the 
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trimming massed at the back of the head, some- 
times with it arranged quite high in front. All 
faces may thus be suited with the present 
fashion. 

Hats are worn in all styles; some are only 
small toques, some are turned up at the back and 
are enormously deep in front, with great clusters 
of ostrich-feathers at the tip of, the brim. This 
is a most unbecoming fashion for even the pret- 
tiest face. Others have the brims smaller, but 


pinched into the most fantastic shapes, according } 


to fancy. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RyE Des Petits CHAMPS. 

Fashion has definitely adopted cloth as the 
reigning fabric for walking-dresses during the 
present winter. There are numerous varieties 
of this favorite material shown, beginning with 
the soft-finished lady’s-cloth in shades of beige 
and pale-gray and stone-color, and also in the 
new dark-blue, which has been christened 
“lobelia,” but which is merely a rich variety of 
the ever popular sapphire-blue. Some of the 
new cloths are so fine and supple that they fit 
the figure as closely asa kid glove. Then there 
are various novelties shown, some with a rough 
surface like a blanket, others striped with a 
rough band and a smooth one alternately in the 
same shade, or with a black stripe in imitation 
Astrakhan on a dark-blue or dark-green ground. 
There are also the cameo patterns, with devices 
shaded in different colors on a plain background. 

The cut and make of walking-costumes, as 
well as of evening-toilettes, continue to display 
a severe simplicity. Skirts are always plain and 
made with very little fullness, and corsages are 
made rounded in front and bordered with girdles 
in flat passementerie or in folds of silk or velvet. 
In this state of affairs, the dressmakers have 
fallen back on extreme richness of trimming. 
The new passementeries of the season, some in 
gold or in oxydized silver thickly studded with 
imitation precious stones, are exceedingly beauti- 
ful and proportionately costly. The jet passe- 
menteries are also very rich and handsome, and 
so too are those in black silk, which last are used 
on short wraps, either in velvet or in light cloth. 
Then there is a perfect rage for ostrich-feathers. 


They are employed not only on hats and bonnets, 


but they border the corsages and the fronts of 
the skirts of evening-dresses, and are used to 


trim cloaks, and are formed into capes or pele- ; 


rines and muffs to match. For the latter uses— 
that is to say, outside of millinery—black is the 
color universally chosen. Long boas are shown, 
and half-long ones and collars, all in feathers- 

Sleeves are worn less full and high than they 
were last season, and the effect of height on low- 
necked corsages is usually produced by having 
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a cluster of flowers or of plumes, or a large bow 
of velvet, placed upon either shoulder. Ruffles 
in lace or in crépe-lisse are a good deal used for 
trimming evening-dresses, being set down the 
side-seams of the skirt and bordering the top of 
the corsage. On the shoulders, they are usually 
; plaited and fulled so as to stand up very high. 
Another style of trimming for evening-dress is 
; bands of velvet simulating a wavy ribbon, with 
; bow-knots occurring at intervals, and the whole 
worked down the dress itself with lines in silver 
or in steel threads and beads. 

Toilettes in delicate-colored crépe de Ghine are 
used for reception-wear or for small dinners, 
and are made with collar, cuffs, and girdle in the 
new jeweled passementerie, gold being employed 
on Havana-brown or blue, and silver on gray or 


pale-pink. Some of these crape dresses have the - 
skirt edged with fine hand-embroidery of the’ 


same ornament the corsage. A pale-blue crape, 
embroidered in that style with forget-me-nots, 

has just been made up for a young American 
; belle. 
; Velvet is extensively worn, both for evening- 
} dress and for full-dress visiting-toilettes. For 
» the latter use, the trimmings are in jet fringes 
}and passementerie. In the former instance, 
; curled plumes or jet isemployed. The skirts are 
{ made with a long train, and the front is edged 
} with a band of jet or with one in plumes extend- 
ing to the side-breadths. 

There is but little variation in the styles of 
jackets and cloaks. The latter are now often 
made with detachable capes. Jackets are fre- 
quently seen with the sleeves in fur, the natural 
gray shaded Astrakhan and seal-skin being the 
most elegant. The former looks extremely well, 
{made up with black or with dark-blue cloth. 
Black Astrakhan is employed in the same way, 
but is less dressy. 
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t same shade as the material, and bands of the 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
} Fia. 1.—Coat, or Brown CLOTH, FoR A GIRL. 
: It is made double-breasted, has broad collar, with 
i revers, pockets, and cuffs of plaid woolen. 
} Large buttons ornament the coat. Brown felt 
$ hat, with puffed velvet crown. 
Fic. 11.—Boy’s Coat, OF HEATHER-COLORED 
‘Twrep. It is made double-breasted and has a 
} double cape. 
Fie. 111.—Hovuse-DREss, FOR A GIRL. The 
, frock is of plaid woolen,’ the skirt made full and 
plain. Bodice has a yoke, revers, and cuffs of 
velveteen. The low back and front are gathered 
} to the velvet yoke. Full sleeves and ribbon 


} sash corresponding in color with the frock. 
} Fie. 1v.—SEAL ToQur, trimmed with stiff 


‘ feathers curled at the edge. 
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